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y ILL-HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Mid- 

dlesex.—An ASSISTANT MASTER in the Department 
of MATHEMATICS, &c., will be required after Midsummer. 
He must be competent to teach all the higher branches short 
of the Calculus, and to give instruction in the Natural Sciences. 
—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the Head 


Master. 
RIVATE TUITION. —A_ Clergyman, 


M.A., residing between Harrow ond London, thoroughly 
EDUCATES SIX PUPILS in Greek, Latin, Modern Lan- 
ages, and Mathematics, Age from 8 tol4. A Pupil has 
ust attained high distinetion. 
Address “ M.A.,”” Oxon, Post-office, Kensal-green, 
Harrow-road. 
x Tal 
HE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near Coventry, 
for Gentlemen from eight to eighteen years of age. 
Christian government; the most approved me:hods of Edu- 
cation ; French and German by accomplished native, resident 
Masters. The Academical Course adapted to the Oxford 
Examinations, and Matric ulation at the London University. 
—For ‘ papers apply toMr. WYLE 


DUCATION in G 





in GERMANY.—BONN- 
ON-THE-RHINE.—Anglo-German Establishment for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—The Principal, HERR THOMAS, 
has some VACANCIES, and purposes to be in London early 
in July. He hopes then to satisfy parents desiring personal 
conference. Pupils can accompany Herr Thomas on his 
return to Bonn. 
Address Herr THomas, Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn ; or Messrs. 
Du LAU and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square, London, 


NY rANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
versity College, London, 


connexion with the University 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON. 
Professors. 

Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, 
of Biblical and Historical Theology, 
Evidences of Christianity. 

Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, Professor of Mental, Moral, 
Religious Philosophy, 

RUSSELL MARTINEAU, Esq. M.A., 
Language and Literature. 

SCHEME OF STUDIES. 
The entire course of a Student embraces six years, viz., 

Undergraduate, succeeded by three Theological years. 

The proficiency of every Student in the subjects on which he 
has attended classess, either in University College or in Man- 
chester New College, is periodically tested by examinations, 
held by the Professors, or other Examiners, appointed by the 


‘in 


with the 


three 


Committee of the last-named College, at the end of every term, | 


and a Public Examiuation at the close of the 
UNDERGRADUATE PERIOD. 

During this period the Student is chiefly engaged in the 
classes of University College, in Greek, Latin, and Mathema- 
tics, or Natural Philosophy. [f he bé on the Foundation, 
Manchester New College defrays the fees for these three 
courses; but does not encourage him to disperse his attention 
over more. Should he intend to graduate, he is expected to 
matriculate in the University of London, not later than the 


Session. 


end of his first year; and to ti ike the degree of B.A. by the end | 


of the third, so'as to bring an undivided interest to the studies 
of his Theologica! Period. 

The discipline of this preparatory period is mainly subsidiary 
to the classes of University College, and to the examination, 
in prospect, for Matriculation and Graduation. 

THEOLOGICAL PERIOD. 


The College, now mainly a Theological Institution, adheres | 


to its original principle of freely imparting theological know- 
ledge, without insisting on the adoption of particular theolo- 
gical doctrines. 

Should any Student wish, during his Theological years, to 
attend any of the general classes of University College, he may 
do so with the sanction of the Principal, but at his own cost. 

THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE, 

(a) Christian Truths and Evidences. 

(6) Christian Institutions—Practical and Pastoral Theology. 

(ce) Ecclesiastical History. To Gregory 

(d) Old Testament.—Hebrew History and Antiq uities. 
tory of Hebrew C Janon, and of the Septuagint Version. His- 
torical Books. “The Law.’ *The Prophets.” Critical 
Examination of Messianic Passages; Systematic reading of 
the Co eine 

tebrew Language and Literature—Systematic, philo- 
logic al, and literary training; reading and lectures, 

) New Testament.—Introduction to Criticism and Inter- 
pretation. Three First Gospels—The Epistles and Acts of the 
Apostles—and the writings of John (Gospel, Epistles, 
lypse) — with special introduction to each of these 
Sections. 

(g) Weekly Exercises in Elocution and Composition. 

PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE. 

(a) Intellectual Philosophy. 

(6) Moral Philosophy. 

(c) Religious P’ hilosophy. 

( History of Christian Doctrine. 

(e) Regular Greek and Latin Reading. 

The College Session commences on the first Friday in 
October. 
the regular fees. Candidates for admission on the Foundation 
are requested to send in their applications and certificates, 
with as little delay as practicable, to either of the Secretaries, 
from whom full particulars may be obtained. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 21, Brown-street, Mancheste 

CHARLES BEARD, Gee-cross, near Manchester, 


Manchester, May, 1858. : 
RY ELL COLLEGE, near EPSOM, 

SURREY. 

Patrons and Referees. 
The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 
The Lord Bishop of LICHFLELD. 
The Lord Bishop of LINCOLN. 

Principal—W. KNIGHTON, LL.D., M.R.A.S., &c. 
_Efficient preparation for the alveenitien, the 
Navy, the English and Indjan Civil Service Ex auninations, 
and for Commercial life, will be found in Ew ell Colleg 


three 


nm} Secs. 


are encouray ged, 2 id systematic drilling is imper: itive on all. 
French is invariably spoken at meals,and German is taught | by 
a resident professor. 
School Department, 40 to 60 Guineas per annum. 
Department, 70 to 100. No extras. 
For Particulars, Report, &c., address the Principal. 


College 





of London, and Uni- | 


B.A., Principal and Professor | 
Truths and | 


and 
Lecturer on the Hebrew | 
| lay the subjoined short : 


p ublic. 


| com 


| mittee have arranged that as each 
| teen, they shall be sent to service. 


| Expenses connected withs 


| years faithfully and gratuitously 


His- | - 


| Covent-garden, on MONDAY, 


Apoca- | 
| trated 
| collection of choice works on genera! liter 
} them are:—In folio: 
| of Europe, Monograph of the 
| tralia; 


The sey 5 are open to the public on payment of | Brookshaw's 


| Edwards's 
™” | Walcot's 


| of America 


M zine of Natural History, 


| Smith's (Sir J. 


Army and | 


| Works, Latreille’s Works, Linneus’s Worl 
The situation is one of unrivaied salub rity ; athle tic games | 
| travels 


1 Ts 
RCHDEACON JOHNSON’S GRAM- | 
MAR SCHOOL, Oakham, Rutland. Head Master, Rev. 

W. S. Wood, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Colle ge, Cam- 

bridge. The new buildings will be ready for the reception of 

boarders on Wednesday, August 18th. Twelve open exhibi- 

tions of 407. per annum each, and other University advantages, 

are attached to this school. 

For further particulars apply to the Head Master. 


Qu EEN’S COLLE GE INSTITUTION for | 
T 


LA . 
ufnell Park, C an road, London. 
The HALF-TERM commences with 
will e contions till August, when is the Summer Vacation of six 
wee 
Fee for Boarders in Upper School, 50 Guineas 
* in Middle Se hool, : 35 Guineas 
et in Elementary School, 25 Guines as) 
Governess-Students, received at a Fee of 50 Guineas for two 
years, are granted Certificates, and have situations procured. 
For Syllabuses of the Courses of Lectures, and Prospectuses 
with List of Rev. Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, and staff of 
Professors and Masters, address Mrs. More., Lady-Principal, 
att the ( Colle ge. 


ONE HU NDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS. 


LITERARY MAN, in deeply distressed 
4 circumstances, ventures to implore IMMEDIATE 
HELP, that he may be saved from ruin, and resume his 
former position. The following friends have kindly consented 
to receive donations :—The Rev. J. C. M. Bellew 
St. Mark’s Church, Hamilton-terrace), 6, Marlboro'-place, St. 
John’s-wood, N.W.; and Sydney Kennedy, I , 18, Throg- 
morton-street, E. Cc. 


fru NDS are gr reatly REQUIRED for the 
SUPPORT of the HOSPITAL for 
HILIP ROSE, 
HENRY 
FUND.—The 
connected with the FUND for the benefit of the 


WILLIAM THOM, the Inverury Poet, deem it necess: 
iccount of their stewardship before 


Hon. 
DOLBBIN, 


Secretary 
YHE THOM Committee 
late 


On the death of the Poet's Widow, which took place i 
afew months after his own, the three 
mitted to the care of Mr. George 
their mother’s, residing at Port Elp hinstone, 
near Inverury. From him they ha ry kindness 
and attention. They have been in constant attendance on the 
parish school in the village, and are receiving there a 1 
plain education. 

Believing that the object of the Fund w 
children till they should be fit to support the 


Al er ce nshi re, 


upport the 

6 Com- 
arrives at age of six- 
The res} es of the 
and eleven vea 


nd Collections £293 17 


three girls are fifteen, thirteen, 
The Committee received Donations 
Bank Interest ... : 
Profit on some copies of ‘the late W. Thom's Poems 
£338 5 10 
910 
Sioenal ae 5 8 


They have to pay to the fax 


l 

— 244 17 11 

Leaving a balance of.. 711 

his will, it is believed, “be suflici ie ent: hier ‘eapport them till 
they have each reached the. age of sixteen. ‘That the Com- 
mittee did not print a list.of the donations they received arose 
from their desire to save as much as possible for the family. 
They cannot but, 
of their 


£93 


Mr. Patrick Watson, who’ has for ten 
discharged the office, and 
not only remitted the allowance to the family, but been parti- 


Treasurer, 


|; ¢ ular in his inquiries after and his efforts to serve them. 


GEORGE GILFILLAN, 
30th June 1858, 


Chairman. 
Dundee, 


The valuable Library of the late T. C. Heysham, Esq., of 
Carlisle,—Nine days’ sale. 
( Po ‘ . A 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL 
a AUCTION, at his great ROOM, 38, King-street, 
days (Sunday and Tuesday the 20th excepted), Y 
precisely each oF; the very extensive and valu: thie L BI. ARY 
of the late T. Heysham, 
books on natural history by the best authors. Also a 
ture. Amongst 
Audubon’s Quadrupeds of North Ame-~- 
rica, Bonaparte’s Ornithology, Chauncey’s Herefordshire, 
Curtis’s Flora Londinensis ; Gould’s Works, including Birds 
Family of Toucans, 
Trogons, Century of Birds of the Himalayg, Birds of 
Agassiz's Recherches des Poissons Fossiles, Denon’s 

Egypt, Audebert’s Histoire Naturelle des Singes ; 
Oiseaux de Buffon, Wilson’s American Ornithology 
vaillant’s Histoire des Parroquets. Quarto: 
Fruits, Birds and Flowers; Arctic 
Batty’s Scenery, Britton’s Fine Arts, Bennett's 
Ceylon, Lewin’s Birds, Pe mnant’ s Works, Ross’s Voyages, 
Westwood’ 8 Insects, Cuvier’s Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, 
Cuvier’s Ossemens Fossiles, Cramer's Papillons Exotiques, 
Natural History, 
nopsis of British Birds, Latham's History 
Octavos, &e. Inbon’s Ornithological } 
Botanical Mi 1gazine, 1808 to 1 
Curtis's B ritish Entomolog ry, Cuvier’s Animal Ki 
novan’s Works, Journal of the Geographic i 
1842, Hooker's (Sir W. J.) Works, Liazlett’s Works, 
Meyer's British Birds a 
izes, the publications of the Ray Society, 
E.) Works, Shaw's Zoolog 
White’s Selborne, various editions, fr« 
wood's Works. Walton's Angler, several editions; B uffon’s 
Histoire des Reptiles, Boisduval’s Histoi de } 
dopteres, Cuvier's Works, F. ibricius’s 


Zoology, 


of Birds. 
graphy and Birds 
8, Buffon's Insects, 


lom, Do- 


nd their 
Sowerby's Works, 
Turton’s Works, 


m 1788 to 1853; W 


Tnsec 
‘ll's Works, 
us others on the 
, topography, archi 

sculpture, poe iry, and miscellaneous lite 

May be viewed on Friday and Saturday 
of sale, and catalogues bad of Mr. J. ¢ 
street, Covent-garden, W.C.; if for the 
two stamps. 


and numet ovyages 


STEVI 


country, incl losing 


(Minister of 


Family. of 
Ans~ | 


Fishes of 


| toria and New South Wales, and also with the 


the month of June, and | 


peranuum. | 


| CONSUMPTION, | 
| Brompton, eighty beds being empty for want of means. 
P 


in fine, gratefully acknowledge the services | 


by 


JULY 12, and eig ny following | 
sV 


Esq., exceedingly rich in illus- | 


I 


Albin's Insects, 


Lyson’s History of Cumberland, | 


. 1830 to | 
London | 


Vest- | 


md |} 


| than other 


| Harmoninms, i 
| schoolroom Harmonium to the six 


| Henry Davidson, Esq. 
| George Field, Esq. 


| exceed 


| John Cheetham, Es sq., M.P. for South Lancae shire. 
rT) 


Richard Fr; 


f and sole Manufacturer, 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN - BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
Letters of Credit and Bills are granted upon the Banks at 
Adelaide, Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved Drafts on 
South Australia negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of banking business is conducted direct with Vic- 
other Austra- 
lian Colonies, through the company’ 8 agents.—Apply at 54, 

Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM PU RDY, Manager. 


—~\ TOTT Ts1 TD 

LIFE INSURANCE 
1, Old Broad-street, London. 
(Institated 1820.) 

DIRECTORS. 

MARTIN TUCKER SmiTH, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 

GEORGE WriiLiaM Cottam, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, E 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. | Daniel Mildred, Es« 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Mure ch, Esq 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
William R. Robinson, Esq. 
| Newman Smith, Esq. 
Security.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
3,000,000. The investments are nearly 1,000,0002, in 
addition to upwards of 600,000/. for which the shareholders are 
responsible, and the income is about 120,000/. per annum. 

Prorits.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent., of the profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next appropriation 
will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances 
will participate rateably. 

3onuUs.—The additions to Policies have been from 1/. 10s. to 
63/. 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured 

Criarms.—Upwards of 1,250,000/. has been paid to claimants 
under = ies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the C hief Office, 
above; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London; or to pe 
of the agents throughout the kingdom. 

SAMUEL 

. . - ID , + ATT 

YHE PEOPLE’S PROVIDENT 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Chief Office: 2, Water! 
place, Pall-mall, London, 8. W. 


CAPITAL, HALF A MILLION STERLIN 


MPERIAL 


COMPANY, 


INGALL, Actuary 


" st €s Z 

George Alexander Hamilton | Josivua Proc 
Es Bee | read, X 
James He} rwood, Esq., F.R.S. | Ric — Spooner, Es 
Board of Di 
ler Hamilton, Esq., 
rma. 


West- 


Brown 


|. ALP. 
“ectors : 
George Al M.P for Dublin Univer- 
sity. Chai 
James Davidson, Esq., Angel-« n street. *° 
John Field, E Warnford-ct., and Dor iden, 
Charles Forst Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
ancis George, Esq., Bath. ° 
bie C. Hayward, SA. Minories and Highbury 
. Hede ins, E -street, Mancheste 
( ‘has. Hindley M. P. for Ashton-under 
T. Y. M’Christie, Great Jam street. 


I unbridg se We 


4 oe 
Esq., 


Lyne. 


| James Edward M‘Connell, Esq., 


John Moss, Esq., Reform Clab andy 
Charles William Reynolds, Esq.,-2%, pe plac e, Pimlic 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for Vv arwic kshire. 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Grest 
The President, Trustees, and Dix 
inthe Secigt, 
This Society possesses a revenue {fem Premiums 
Seventy Thousand Pounds per annum. 
Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred Annuities, 
and Endowments granted on favourable terms. 
Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole 
be | purchased on the following seale;— 


Club and Can ynbur} 
s are all Shareholder 


exceeding 


of life, may 


Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for eve ry 
1002. of Purchase-money. 


Ages 


50 } 60 70 


7d. £10 Us. 7d. \£15 4s. Id. 


Annuity 
Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency appoint- 
ments may be obtaine a or application to 
W. CLELAND, Manager and Secretary. 
“NOTICE OF DIVIDEND, 
ANK OF DEPOSIT.—No. 3, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W —The Warrants for the Ha 
Interest “6n Deposit phe to the 30th*instant, will be 
ready for delivery on and after the 10th proximo, an d payable 
daily between the hours of }0and 4. The present rate of In- 
terest is 5 per cent. ae annum. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Dir 


If-vearls 


rector. 
22nd June, 1858. Ti 
Pr yspec tuse s and forms sent free on application. 


LL ANOFORTES, 
(Priestiey's Patent) ; 
combining all the qualities of t 
ranted of the very best 1 
per month.—F. 


Guineas each 
in mahogany case, 
piano. War 


16 
full co mpass, 
‘ most costly 
d workmanship. H 
Patentee, 
et, Oxford-street 


from 


from 12s Inventor, 


H ARMONIU MS, in 

&ce., eed 3 
st quality of te 

© not require tuning. 


j THEATSTONE’S 
solid Ca manufactared 


Cc ~hurches, Schools, 


5 stops ¢ Litto 

With 8 stops ditto 

With 10 stops “ditt ) 
The tones of the latter can 
Harmoniums thi 
Med allist, 1 } “An ext t 
with all the lates 


Prize 


ty-a 
ing-room,— WHEATSTONE and Co., 2 
street, 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE :— 
Russell's Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti 
Jeffreys on the British Army in India 
The Confessions of a Catholic Priest 
teade’s Light of other Days 
Chalmers's Electro-Chemistry, 
Birch on the Use of Oxygen in Dise 
Brow n’s s Songs of E arly Spring... 
‘hristiad and other Poems ... 
Mite he if 3 Pale stine Revisited, and bo a r 



















of PAINTERS 
RS.—The FIFTY-FOURTH heal pl 
BITION is now OPEN at their Gallery, 5, ¥ 
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Wie Actistic Vi ) NEW SOCIETY of >AINTE RS in | 
ely mpeg R TH 
4 EXT TION of “this Society is now 





The Impe ri il Dic tionary ‘of Univer 

Twining r's Short Lectures on Plants ... 
Tyas’s Wild Flowers of England 
Sow verby's British Wild Flowers 































Le se" 8 Handbook of E rt rors in c vonameré 







As hpite I's De scription and Key y to the “vi iew of "Ancient | 
Rome now in the Royal Academy 37 
Practical Paris G uide 
Hoy to Reduce Poor 
Gi aatty" 8 Poor Inc umbe nt 
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, INSTITUTION of FINE ARTS, Port- 
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J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman. 




















sest-fres at their published prices. 
For List of all the London Papers 
Orders to be addressed to Roper? 
Hackney-road, London, N.E 


Box sks and P amphilets sent 
Advertisements inserted. 
and Prices, inclose stamp. 
HENNEY, 12, Weymouth-terrace, 
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THE CRITIC GALLERY OF PORTRAITS OF LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND ARTISTIC CELEBRITIES. 

Tue Critic for August 7th (No. 

by a Portrait of the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstong, accom- 

panied by an autograph and biographical sketch. The 


422) will be accompanied 


same number will also contain an article on Mr. Gladstone’s | 


“Homer.” The number for September 4th (No. 
be accompanied by a portrait of Cuartes Dickens, 
with autograph and biographical sketch. The 
ber will also contain a review of his Readings. 


Esq., 
same num- 





THE CRITIC. | 


SATURDAY, 





JULY 
+ 

Wuat an age this is for plagiarisms and the de- 
tection thereof! The time was when a literary 
theft was punished with even more severity than 
petty larceny, and when the culprit, if not hung 
by the neck upon Tyburn Tree, was at any rate 
set up in a literary pillory, and pelted with every 
hard word and foul missile in the language. 
Sometimes the unfortunate was driven into suicide, 


10, 1858. 


But now 
plagiarism holds up its head in the market-place, 
and is not ashamed. It occupies high places, is 
attired in purple and fine linen, has a balance at 
its bankers’, and credit with its publisher. Did 
not the CHanc of the Excuequer hang 
immortelle upon the 
Duke of WELLINGTON ? 
coadjutor in 


always into disgraceful obscurity. 


ELLOR 
tomb of 
Hath 


the Colonial department 


a borrowed 
the GreaAT 
not his 
adorned one of his certain 
gems surreptitiously extracted from the coffers of 
the late ComTE Dr Did not 
Lorp Campsett to wit help himself to divers 
and sundry pages, the goods and chattels of Miss 
AGnes SrricKLanp, spinster? Hath Mr. 
Cuar Les Reape been convicted in these columns 


many novels with 


CABALIS ? JOHN 


not 


of appropriating a comedy by Grorcr Sanp ? 
Going further afield, we find Mr. Epmonp Anout 
coolly translating “ Tolla” into the pages of 
La Revue des Deux Mondes, and the 
Monsieur ALPHONSE 


immaculate 

fobbing off 
an old novel as the story aa one of his early loves. 
and yet, 
other, no one seems to think the worse of them 
after detection. Mr. Disrarni 
brilliant, original orator as ever, and is listened to 


> LAMARTINE 


These be great criminals, somehow or 


is still the same 
with the same profound attention ; the Kyicur 
of Knepwortu gives the laws in Downing-street, 
and is still a welcome contributor to the pages of 
“Maga;” my Lord Campserr yet wields the 
sharp sword of the law with skill and vigour in 
the purlieus of Westminster ; the name of Reape 
is still one of power in Paternoster-row ; the 
bold Anout walks erect upon the Boulevard, and 
is pointed at as the feuilletoniste of the Moniteur ; 
whilst De Lamartine dignifies his retirement by 
writing pathetic letters to Cabinet Ministers, and 
sending round a hat into which the nobles of the 
earth are pouring gold of Ophir. Fie upon it! 
But who would have suspected the brilliant, 
the natural, the graceful, and, above all, the 
original, Georce Sanp herself of being a pla- 
giarist? Certainly not we. Mr. Leann, of 
Philadelphia, however, the author of the best 
translation of Hrrne’s “ Reisebilder” which has 
yet appeared, and a very good authority upon 
German literature to boot, has succeeded in 
making out a very strong case against her. 
Mr. Lenanp begins by asserting, what is un- 
doubtedly true, that “Consuelo” gave to GzoraE 
Sanb’s reputation a weight and value such as 
she derived from none other of her works. 
Several of them, are perhaps better novels; 
but displays that infinitely deep, 
that all-eomprehensive spirit, which distinguishes 
genius from mere talent. Albert, the hero of 
the story, is one of the most interesting creations 


* Consuelo” 


in the whole range of modern romance; and the 
surprise of critics has been aroused that the brain 


426) will | 





common-place character should embroider it 
over with not very deep criticisms upon modern 
art, such as Madame Dupeyvanr is constantly in 
the habit of presenting to her readers. Hear, 
however, Mr. LELAND upon the origin of this very 
character: 


” 


Nowitcan be proved that the character in “Consuelo 
(Albert) which alone raises it from second class to 


| cheerfully give insertion to a letter 


first class, and is the point d’ appui of the romance, is | 


" 


a complete theft. The proof 
remarkable novel, now completely out of print, 
written in German by one Herlossohn, but so com- 
pletely Bohemian in its feelings and style, that it 
may be said to belong to the Chechish literature. 
This novel is called ‘‘The Last of the Taborites.” 
The reader of ‘Consuelo ” will at once recall the fact 
that its hero is represented as the last of the Bohe- 
mian Taborites—of that strange branch of 
Hussite e party w! hich clung to the wildest Oriental- 
isms, accepting the symbol of the cup in its widest 
sense, with many other points rejected by the regular 
Calixtines. ‘The hero of this Bohemian novel is in all 
points the prototype of George Sand’s He is 
the last of the ‘Taborites; he is alw deadly 
and marvellously pale, desperately miserable, 
course, of enormous physical strength. In 


may be found in a very 


hero. 


ivs 


short, a 


comparison of the hero of this long-forgotten and ob- | - 
E ’ » | regime of Messrs. Staples, a sherry 


secure romance with the one of Sand’s *‘ Consuelo 
shows an identity of traits which, in England or 
America, would be sufficient to ruin the reputation of 


a writer of Ranting, In the minor details we find 
the very remarkable name of “* Zdenko” applied toa 
secondary ¢ s-haracter and indeed the traits and. pe “u 
liarities which we continually meet in the one, recall- 


ing at least with the other, are 


manifold. 


shadows of identity 


As we have not yet been able 


German novel referred to, we cannot vouch 


the statement. It comes, however, from a 
spectable source, 
which end, we shall be glad to receive informa- 
who may be 


ac- 


tion from any correspondent 
quainted with the facts. 

We English are a grumbling people; it 
privilege, and stoutly do we insist upon exercising 
it. We grumble at all seasons and in ali places 
at home and abroad, it is all the same. Just as 
you know the Lion by his roar, 


Great Briton by his growl. 


so you may re- 
Well, it 
is a wholesome provision; for, if there be no reason 
and if there be 
good cause, abuses are ventilated. It is the growl 
of the Great Briton that overthrew Pat MERSTON 


cognise the 


for the grow], little harm is done; 


and swept away the Conspiracy Bill; it is the 
grow! that shall purify the Thames, aa rbolish 


Mr. Cox Hucues; it is the growl that shall teach 
the directors of the Crystal Palace that there are 
sundry matters in even ¢heir ndid household 
that require putting in order. When the share- 
holders went to the Bridge House Hotel the other 
day, to learn from the lips of Mr. Fanquar that 
they were to wait a little longer for their dividend, 


sple 


after listening to an eloquent eulogium which the 
with more or less of justice, passed 
told that, 
regard to the refreshment contract, he 


directors, 
upon their own conduct, they were 
‘With 
(the 
n all directions, to the contractors themselves, to 
the shareholders in a commercial point of view, 
and, with a few exceptions, to the general pub- 
lic. Of course there 


chairman) was glad to say it was satisfactory 


would always be grumblers; 
but, on the whole, he believed the new contractors 
were giving general satisfaction.” 
attri 
where exceptions 


Setting aside 
the trifling lapse of logic in buting “ general 
satisfaction” are admitted, 
readily admit that if the shareholders can get 
from the new contractors twopence-halfpenny per 


head for every man, woman, or child who enters 


we 


the palace, whether a consumer or a nonconsumer, 
they at least have no reason to be dissatisfied. 
As for Messrs. § if they can 
charge high enough to pay the preposterous 
rental, and net a good profit for themselves, they 
sut 


SAWYER and STRANGE, 


have no reason to be among the grumblers. 


the ‘ 





| capable of conceiving such a romantic and un- | comes last j in Mr. Fs ARQUHAR’S arrangements of 


parties to be consulted, but among whom the 
grumblers are to be found—what does the general 


public say to this? By way of 


v 


answer, we 


which we 
have received upon the subject: 


Srr,—As I am one of the “few exceptions” to 
whom the chairman of the Crystal Palace Company 
referred to in his speech at the meeting of share- 
holders as being dissatisfied with the new arrange- 
ments in the "refreshme nt department, I take the 
fiberty of sending you a short statement of my expe- 
rience there the other day. I went to Sydenham 
vith a friend to join a dinner given for the purpose of 


bringing together the leading members of one of the 
peer and most respectable of our crafts. Dinner 


an hour and 
1 need 


ursel ves. 


vas fixed for h: ulf- past five, and we had 
a half to stroll about the palace and garde ae 
not describe to you how much we enjoyed ¢ 





‘The grounds were in perfect order, everything 
blooming, everything beautiful; and as for the 
attractions inside the palace, I should never cease 

if I attempted to eulogise them: it was only 
when we approached the refreshment depart- 


and, of | 


procure the | 


and merits investigation. To |} 


is our : 


ment that we saw any reason to be dissatisfied. 
Feeling somewhat heated with our walk, we were 
desirous of taking something cooling before sitting 
down to dinner, and, remembering that under the 

cot bler might be 
we asked the waiter to bring one or 
not make them, sir,” replied he. 


had for a shilling, 
two. ‘“ We do 

















I should mention, by the way, that placarded 
about the refreshment places was the agreeable an- 
nouncement that iced water might |} irchased at 
fourpence per bottle. Unwilling to believe that such 
a oe oe ee uration as a sherry-codbler was not 
procuravle at the Crystal Palace, we made applica- 
tion to veral —— rs = suc but with the 
same réeult. At length on¢ ently enjoyed 
more authority thee the eh ested that we 
might possibly obtain satisfaction in The London 
Dinner. Grasping at the idea, we went thither, and 
afte r stating ¢ ur wishes to the superintendent of that 
( hopartens nt, we were informed that he was not then 
able to give us a definite answer, but that he would 
refer the matter to the wine department. After 
waiting about a quarter of an hour, answer came 
| that they could not make sherry-cobbler, but w = 
make sherry-cup. “ What is the diff renc > betwee 
cobbler and cup, a3 to composition ?”— Asad 
“None ; only cup was made with a whole bottle, and 
was charged seven shillings.” This explaine dt tl rong 
culty, though searcely to our satisfaction. ‘“ Then,’ 
said I, *‘ bring us a pint of sherry, some sugar, and some 
ice, and we will make believe we are drinki g sherry- 
cobbler.” They brought us a large vinegar cruet. I 
assure you I measured the contents out, and there 
was a bare half-pint of wine in what they called 
a pint; for which they charged half a crown, and 
bar nee for a few lumps of Wenham. 


the general public, who pays for all this—who | 





1 eeded to the dinner, tickets for 
Ww hie h, a it observed, were seven shillings each, which 
did not include If I were to seek to give vou, 
Sir, any idea of the dinner by quoting the bul of fare, 


we prot 


> wine. 





[ should be deceiving you; ape so, 1 apprehend, did 
Messrs. Sawyer and Strange when they laid that 
document before me. For the sak e of su = of your 
readers as are given to gourm ,1s 1 it 
First Cours 
Giblet Soup. Clear Spring Souy 
Filets de Soles a’la Cardinal. Fried Eels 
Stewed Eels. Lochleven T 
Soles Souchet. Salmon Souchet. 
Gloster Salmon. Turbots., 
WHITE BAIT. 
Poulet a‘la Toulouse. Pigeon ala Madras 


Cotelettes d'agneau anx Concombre 





Cotelettes de Saumon, Patties a'la Financiere, 
Braised Rump of Beef. Roast Sir Loin of Beef. 
Roast Lamb. Fillets of Veal. 
York Ham. Tongue. Chickens a'la Reine. 
Cold French Pie 





Haunch of Mutton. Chine of Mutt 
Second Course. 
Roast Ducklings Spring Chicken. I 1s 
Bouquets of Prawns. Wine Je 
Italian Creams. Cherry Tarts. 
Fancy Pastry. Cheese Cakes 
Cabinet Pudding. 
Dessert. Ices. 
Magnificent of promise! But, oh! how puny of 7 
formance. J] am not one of those men who denounce 


kery as kickshaws, and 
who swagger joint.” I like a good 
dinner when I can get I have had experience 
in these things, for | have tasted bisque at Philippe’s, 
and my legs have been beneath the tables of the Café 
de Paris. I am bold enough, therefore, to think that 


triumphs of French coc 
about ‘the plain 


the 


one. 


I know a good dinner when I taste one. And 
yet, with all thi is disposition for enjoyment I swear 
by Soyer and Francatelli, and by the memories 
of Ude, Vatel and the great Careme, that I 
would rather have had a plain rump-steak 


at the Cheshire Cheese than partake of that Feast of 
the Barmecides. I decline to particularise e ac h sepa- 
rate disappointment which | sutlered—how the Loch- 
leven trout proved a delusion, and the G loucester 
salmon a snare; how the entrées were insipid had 
that indescribable flavour of having been warmed up. 


ard 
, ala 
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The only dish that at all acted up to its name was the 
“ bouquet of prawns”—for a bouquet it certainly was, 
albeit of a perfume which I should not care to sniff 
again. For the wines, I have but to observe that 
they were atrocious. Profiting by some little expe- 
rience in these matters, we did not venture beyond 
sherry; and as the simplest, in such cases, is always 
the best, we did get a bottle of what, with a little 
exercise of the imagination, might pass for the wine of 
Xeres. But some of our neighbours were more ven- 
turesome ; nothing less than Chablis, Claret, Cham- 
pagne, and Moselle would suit their palates; and I 
can assure you that the grimaces they made when 


they tasted their purchases were only excelled by the® 


faces they pulled when they paid the price for what 
they did not drink. 

I really think that Messrs. Sawyer and Strange 
would do better to stick to the plainjoint. They can 
do that sort of thing very well—it is within their 
experience, and they can compass it; but when they 
soar into the higher regions of the French cuisine, 
they are apt—judging at least by the experiences 
which I have repeated—to make a mess of it.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, Friar Tuck. 


To those who have anything in the shape of a 
“ dodge” for taking money out of other people’s 
pockets, and putting it into their own—whether it 
be a railroad across the desert, shares in a Cali- 
fornian quartz-crushing company, three thim- 
bles and the little pea, or a secret for taming 
horses—England is the Tom Tiddler’s ground for 
effecting the operation with the greatest profit, 
and the smallest risk of detection. It is not 
many months since Mr. J. S. Raney came over 
from America with a dodge of the last-named 
description, and, lo! in a few weeks (thanks 
to the laudable efforts of the Zimes and the 
Messrs. TarreRsALL) he was famous. Svc.u1- 
van, the Irish whisperer, was as nothing to 
him; Van AmporGu was a fool to him. Never 
was such a man. He could tame anything and 
everybody; he could tame the zebra; he could 
tame Cruiser, the untameable. Gentlemen 
afflicted with spouses of wild dispositions seriously 
perpended the propriety of bringing them under 
Mr. Rarey’s tranquillising eye. We hear, also, 
that in some parts of the country the advent of 


Mr. Rarey was regarded as significant of the | 


approach of the Millennium, when the taming of 
wild animals is to be universal, and the lion is to 
lie down with the lamb. And then the thing 
was so respectable. Her Majesty the QupEeNn 
was the patron; the Messrs. TarrersaLt, the 
Kings of “the Corner,” undertook to answer all 
inquiries; numerous officers in the army and 
navy (including, we believe, the distinguished 
and experienced commander of the Horse 
Marines) were reported to have inspected 
the performances and to have declared them- 
selves “ perfectly satisfied.” The tickets, 


too, were ten guineas for a gentleman, and | 


fifteen for a gentleman and lady; for even 
ladies were to be able to tame their own horses. 
Finally, there was the charm of mystery about 
the whole transaction, for there were dark stories 
about a bond, and a pledge and a solemn oath—- 


taken, we presume, upon a betting-book—and | 


people itched after Mr. Raregy’s secret just as 
they do to be made freemasons, only to know 


what it was all about. And so it came 
to pass, that Mr. Rarey has netted some- 
thing between twenty and _ twenty-five 


thousands of pounds, for selling—the British 
public. For the British public is sold—sold as 
complétely as when they flocked in crowds to 
behold that wonderful animal “'The Worser’— 
and Mr. Rarer has got the money. First of all 
it began to ooze out that the secret was no secret 


not to divulge his secret, he henceforth absolves 
them from their pledge. If anything were 
needed to prove the real nature of the whole 
transaction, it is thus; for the release amounts 
merely to this, that, as there is no secret to keep, 
there is no need to keep it. But here Mr. 
Rarey’s amende appears to end ; for we do not 
hear that any of those ten guineas have been 
returned. 

How the victims will put up with their fate we 
shall be anxious to see. Has Mr. Raney already 
flown to fresh fields and pastures now, or can he 
be made to disgorge any part of this purchase- 
money of nothing? If he have already departed, 
we will be bound for it that he will find neither 
field nor pasture where gold may be picked up 
so readily as in England. 





Though the name of Wiii1Am TxHom, better 
known as “ The Inverury Poet,” be not recorded 
in the biographical dictionaries of the mutual- 
admiration societies, it will endure upon the rolls 
of fame when many a more pretentious one is blot- 
ted out, Not even the thorn of poverty is wanting 
in his poet’s crown, for Tom left his family in 
need of some assistance from the charitable—the 
charitable, said we?—nay, of those who owe 
much to him and his, for the bright fabric of the 
fancy which he dearly loved to weave, when he 
might have been scraping money out of the earth 
and rising to the dignity of a wealthy master 
weaver. Weare glad to see that the committee 
appointed to that end has not been without 
success in getting together a fund for the benefit 
| of Tuom’s family. What with donations, collec- 
tions, and bank interest, they managed to get 
3387. and some odd shillings for that purpose. 
Would that it had been multiplied by ten! Out 
of this money they spent the modest sum of 15/. 
in providing the poet with a resting-place. Since 
1848 they have spent some 230/. in the mainte- 
nance of the family, and they have now in hand 
about 94/. The poet left three daughters, and 





teen, and eleven. The committee is of opinion 
that the sum now in their hands will be sufficient 
to maintain them until they are sixteen years 
| old, when they can get their livings for them- 
selves. Is this enough? Scarcely, we think. 
Let the debtors of Tuom (and who is not one?) 
pay up another instalment, to provide the lassies 
| with a “tocher,” and we will be bound that it 
| will be no hindrance to them in finding good hus- 
| bands, either in Scotland or anywhere else. 


We are sorry to find that the Rev. C. F. Wart- 
KINns takes our few words anent his pamphlet in 
| a sense which they were certainly not intended 
to bear. When we said that, “ under the circum- 
| stances, it is scarcely to be wondered at if in 
profane eyes the suspicion of being ex post facto” 
attached to his political predictions, we merely 
intended to point out that they laboured under 
a disadvantage which is common to all the 
| similar lucubrations which appear after the ful- 
| filment of the events they refer to. We hasten 
to assure Mr. Warxins that we do not, and 
never did, entertain the slightest suspicion that 
his observations were not written at the time 
which he alleges; and we do not need the testi- 
mony of the gentlemen whose names he quotes in 
support of his assertion. In answer to the ques- 
tion, Why publish it now? Mr. Warxrys re- 
plies: Because when it went to press this country 
was in the hands of our late pugnacious Prr- 
MIER. 


at all; that it was a method of horse-breaking | 


known totrainers and circus-people for many | 


years. Then came letters to our sporting con- 
temporary Zhe Field, in which it was distinctly 
proved that other men, a certain Mr. Darsy to 
wit, could do exactly what Mr. Rarey did, and 
that without having disbursed any ten guineas; 
and the Editor of The Field, having certified 
himself of the matter, threw in the weight of his 
evidence that it was so. Presently there ap- 


peared a quaint little book, published by Messrs. | 


RovuTLenGE, a reprint of asixpenny book, written 
by Mr. Rarey himself, and by him published in 
America, in which the entire cat is let out of the 
bag. Then, very naturally, came howls of indig- 


nation from the poor victims who have disbursed | 


their ten guineas, complaining that any one 
might get for sixpence what they had paid so 
dearly for. 
posed, and the British lemon being squeezed per- 
fectly dry, Mr. Rarey coolly writes to the Times 
that, as persons feel aggrieved about the prom se 


And now, the whole thing being ex- | 


In furtherance of the resolution passed at the 
meeting held by the Association for the Repeal 
of the Taxes on Knowledge on the 24th ult., 
the secretaries have issued a circular to the dif- 
ferent organs of the Press, convening a Conference 
| at Peel’s Coffee House on Monday next. As the 
| time is now arrived for strong and united action, 
| we trust that no petty rivalries or jealousies will 
| prevent the different organs of the press from 
combining in such a cause. The tax which the 
| Association is seeking to remove is propor- 
tionately felt by all; and it is a question in which 
not only the proprietors and consumers of news- 
papers are interested, but which affects every 
man who contributes the labour of his brains. 
As we have before pointed at, the money now 
extorted under the form of paper duty would, 
supposing that duty to be repealed, be applied in 
improving the journal and rendering it more 
efficient. Competition would become more un- 
fettered, and all parties, but above all the public, 














would inevitably be gainers in the end. Mr, 
Mitner Gipson has promised to preside at the 
meeting on Monday, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that a large gathering of the repre- 
sentatives of the London Press will be brought 
together. 








CONFIDENCE.—The first time Jerrold saw Tom 
Dibdin, the song-writer said to him, ‘“ Youngster, 
have you sufficient confidence in me to lend me a 
guinea?” Jerrold: “O, yes; I’ve all the confidence, 
but I haven't the guinea.”— National Magazine. 

Ovut-poor CutturE.—I know not how to avoid 
affirming the peculiar desirableness of a country resi- 
dence as the scene of home education. I would indeed 
be very far from seeming to imply that domestic 
training may not be efficiently carried on by families 
that pass the year in the heart of cities and that behold 
the fair face of nature only in a holiday week or 
month. Nevertheless, this being granted, and every- 
thing conceded, too, which can fairly be advanced on 
behalf of a city life, as abounding with means of 
improvement and with various excitements—I must 
avow a very decided opinion in favour, on the whole, 
of a rural abode for a home-taught family. This 
idea, with all its delightful circumstances, is in fact 
always before me in describing as well the habits of 
life as the method of instruction proper to home edu- 
cation. The picture in my view is that of an insu- 
lated country-house, with its internal comfort and 
frugal elegance, its garden of sweets, and of 
gay perennial enjoyments; its ample gravelled 
spaces for all purposes of homestead exercise and 
diversion ; and its verdant, silent vicinage of arable 
and pasture, of heath and hill, of woodland and of 
river-side meadow. It is on such a spot, as I think, 
that the most desirable goods of life may the 
most easily be secured, and may be enjoyed 
with an unspent relish. It is there that love, order, 
and intelligence may keep company, apart from those 
factitious excitements which are followed by list- 
lessness, and that are always demanding a something 
more intense; while the tastes formed in a country 
life have this characteristic, that from year to year 
they are satisfied with less and less excitement, and 
are more and more content with their proper objects. 


| they have now attained the ages of fifteen, thir- It isin the country, and, asit seems to me, there only, 


that the minds of children may be keptin a state of 
healthful activity, without a too frequent recurrence to 
books; and it is there best, if not exclusively, thata 
wide and copious acquaintance with the kingdoms of 
nature may be made by the means of ocular and con- 
versational instruction, such as shall convey a fund 
of various information, apart from task-work and 
lesson-learning. A full half or more, of all that 
ought to be learned in early life may be learned out 
of doors by country-bred children; and how incal- 
culable is the advantage of such a method in respect 
both of the mind and of the body !—Jsaac Taylor. 
Wny Poers anp Artists Drtvxk.—But to come 
back to poets and artists; if they really are more prone 
tothe abuse of stimulants,—and I fear that this is true, 
—the reason of it is only too clear. A man abandons 
himself to a fine frenzy, and the power which flows 
through him, as [ once explained to you, makes him 
the medium of a great poem or a great picture. The 
creative action is not voluntary at all, but automatic; 
we can only put the mindinto the proper attitude, and 
wait for the wind, that blows where it listeth, to 
breathe over it. Thus the true state of creative genius 
is allied to reverie or dreaming. If mind and body were 
both healthy, and had food enough and fair play, | 
doubt whether any men would be more temperate than 
the imaginative classes. But body and mind often flag 


| —perhaps they are ill-made to begin with, underfed 


with bread or ideas, overworked, or abused in some 
way. The automatic action, by which genius wrought 
its wonders, fails. There is only one thing which 
can rouse the machine; not will—that cannot reach 
it; nothing but a rwinous agent, which hurries the 
wheels awhile and soon eats out the heart of the 
mechanism. The dreaming faculties are always the 
dangerous ones, because their mode of action can 
be imitated by artificial excitement; the reason- 
ing ones are safe, because they imply continued 
voluntary effort. I<think you will find it true, 
that, before any vice can fasten on a man, body, 
mind, or moral nature must be debilitated. The 
mosses and fungi gather on sickly trees, not thriving 
ones; and the odious parasites which fasten on the 


human frame choose that which is already 
enfeebled. Mr. Walker, the hygeian humo- 


rist, declared that he had such a healthy skin i¢ 
was impossible for any impurity to stick to it, and 
maintained that it was an absurdity to wash a face 
which was of necessity always clean. I don't know 
how much fancy there was in this; but there is no 
fancy in saying that the Jassitude of tired-out opera- 
tives, and the languor of imaginative natures i 
their periods of collapse, and the vacuity of minds un- 
trained to labour and discipline, fit the soul and body 
for the germination of the seeds of intemperance. 
Whenever the wandering demon of Drunkenness 
finds a ship adrift—no steady wind in its sails, no 
thoughtful pilot directing its course—he steps on 
board, takes the helm, and steers straight for the 
maelstrom.—Atlantic Monthly. 
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modern. By C. W. Russetr, D.D., President 

of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. London : 

Longman and Co. 

Mezzoranti the Polyglot! Among the notabi- 
lities of the city of Rome during the years 1831- 
48, none was more remarkable than the extra- 
ordinary man who is the subject of the present 
memoir. Visitors of allranks, from the Emperor 
of Russia to the obscure missionary priest, used 
to press forward eagerly to make his acquaint- 
ance, that they might test for themselves his 
almost miraculous powers as a linguist. In the 
library of the Vatican, in the halls of the Propa- 
ganda, in the hospitals and gaols, in the hotels of 
travellers and the saloons of the native nobility, 
these were brought continually into requisition. 
However fallen from its former high estate, Rome 
is still a great centre of civilisation, attracting 
to itself the representatives of numerous nations. 
With most of these Mezzotanti could converse 
in their own tongue. Rumours went that he 
spoke seventy or eighty languages altogether ; 
but that number is now reduced, upon sober 
examination, to about thirty that he spoke 
fluently, and with a perfection rare in foreigners; 
nine, that he is said also to have spoken well, 
** but as to which the evidence of sufficient trial 
is not so complete; ” and eleven, which he also 
spoke freely, but less perfectly. This makes the 
sum total of the languages spoken by him 
amount to as many as fifty, to which he used 
himself jokingly to add, “and Bolognese.” Besides 
these he was acquainted with the grammatical 
structure of more than twenty other languages— 
notto mention dialects, many of which, from 
their peculiarities, are more difficult of attain- 
ment than the purer languages to which they 
bear affinity. 

Improbable as such a statement may appear, 
we see no reason to doubt its accuracy, from 
the cumulative evidence adduced by Dr. 
Russeli ; and we now hasten to bring forward a 
few particulars respecting the life of Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, certain that our readers will be glad 
of some accurate information concerning such an 
extraordinary phenomenon—one who, for his 
knowledge of languages, far exceeded Mithridates, 
Pico della Mirandola, Scaliger, Sir William 
Jones, or any other linguist of ancient or modern 
times, 

Giuseppe Gaspare Mezzofanti was born at 
Bologna on the 17th of September 1774, of poor 


parents, his father being a carpenter, and his ; 


mother a member of a decayed family, whose 
circumstances were no less humble than those of 
her husband. Although one of several children, 
the young Giuseppe was carefully nurtured, and 
was sent at an early age, first to a dame’s school, 
and afterwards to an elementary academy con- 
ducted by the Abate Filippo Cicotti, where he 
learned grammar, geography, writing, arithmetic, 
algebra, and something of Latin. From this he 
was afterwards removed to one of the so-called 
“Scuole Pie” of Bologna. These schools were 
founded in the seventeenth century by a pious indi- 
vidual named Giuseppe Cazalana, and, although 
originally intended for conveying the mere ele- 
ments of learning, in process of time they were 
directed to the cultivation of higher studies. 
Upon the expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain and 
the Indies, those fathers were to a great extent 
employed in the Roman States in the congenial 
occupation of instructors of youth, and in the 
“Scuole Pie” the offer of their assistance was 
gladly embraced. Such was the case in the 
establishment at Bologna, so that it was to the 
Jesuits Mezzofanti was indebted for his first 
regular training. From the earliest age he had 
shown a great facility for acquiring knowledge, 
being gifted with a wonderful memory, nd a 
sweet, pliant disposition, so that his new teachers 
soon grew fond of him, and took every opportunity 
to develope his genius. 

Among these ex-Jesuits, the early instructors 
of Mezzofanti, three are mentioned as having 
taken an especial interest in him—namely, Father 
Emanuel Aponte, a native of Spain, who had 
been employed in the Philippine Islands; Father 
Mark Escobar, a native of Guatemala, who had 
been engaged in the Mexican and South Ame- 
Tican missions; and Father Thiulen, a Swede, 


who from being a Protestant had turned Roman | language or dialect expressly in order to admi- 


time before its suppression. Mezzofanti’s natural 
bias being towards the acquisition of languages, 
it is probable that about this time, besides Greek 
{and Latin, he learned something of Spanish, 
| Swedish, and the Mexican or Central American 
languages. Nothing certain is known upon this 
| point; but of his feats of memory at this period 
| it is recorded that once, upon a volume of Chry- 
| sostom being put into his hands, he was desired 
to read a page of the treatise “De Sacerdotio” in 


displacing a single word.” 
| It being now determined that the young student 
was to embrace the ecclesiastical profession, about 


episcopal Seminary of Bologna, where he went 
through the regular course of studies, and main- 


fifteen. 
want of knowledge, but from losing for atime his 
self-possession. 





| upon the theological course before the year 1793. 
| Having completed this, he went through the 
course of canon law, and likewise attended some 
lectures on Roman law. Meanwhile he con- 
tinued to study Greek assiduously under his 


] 


He also studied Hebrew under Father Ceruti, 





being “ a language for the study of which Bologna 
| had early acquired a reputation.” From an exiled 
| ecclesiastic of Blois he learned French, and from 
| Father Thiulen, who is supposed to have taught 
| him Swedish, he also acquired German, 


| After passing through the minor clerical 


and about the same time probably made his first | 
acquaintance with Arabic and Coptic, the former | 


the original Greek, and “after a single reading | 
he repeated the entire page without mistaking or | 


friend Father Aponte, who appears to have pos- | 
sessed a profound knowledge of that language. | 


the year 1786 he was admitted into the Archi- | 


tained his philosophical thesis at the early age of | 
In this he nearly broke down, not from | 


Very soon after this, too, his | 
health gave way, so that he was not able to enter | 


Catholic, and entered the Society only a short | nister this rite. Once a lady came to him from 


Sardinia, who had a maid that wished to be con- 
fessed; but she only spoke the soft patois of her 
native island, a dialect made up of Latin, Italian, 
and Spanish. Mezzofanti promised that in a 
fortnight he would be able to communicate with 
her. “ When Easter arrived he was able to speak 
Sardinian fluently, and heard the girl's confes- 
sion”! As his fame spread, the hotel-keepers 
used to inform him when any foreigner arrived, 
speaking a strange tongue, and Mezzofanti was 
sure to make his acquaintance. Merchants and 
bankers also appealed to him about their foreign 
correspondence, and Mezzofanti was but too 
pleased to assist them without remuneration of 
any kind. 

In this way Mezzofanti continued to add to his 
stock of knowledge between the years 1799 and 
1803 ; not, however, without considerable labour 
and self-denial—for it is said that he limited his 
sleep to three hours; that he was exceedingly 
abstemious both in eating and drinking; and that 
“during the long nights which he devoted to 
study he never, even in the coldest winter, per- 


| mitted himself the indulgence of a fire.” 


In 1803 Mezzofanti’s pecuniary circumstances 
altered for the better, as he was in that year 
appointed librarian to the Jstituto of Bologna, an 
establishment containing a magnificent collection 
of more than 150,000 volumes. He was now, 
therefore, ina position to give up to a great 
extent the irksome employment of private tuition, 
and devote himself to a more scientific study of 
languages. ‘Towards the end of the same year, 
too, he resumed his former position of professor of 


{the Oriental languages in the University—a 


| grades, Mezzofanti was admitted to the order , 


| of priesthood on the 24th of September 
11797, and about the 


| the appointment of Professor of Arabic. 


| unprecedented age, isthe highest testimony which 
could be rendered to his capacity as a general 
scholar, as well as to his eminence as a linguist.” 





; was, formed his chief means of subsistence; but 
even of this he was deprived in less than a year 
for refusing to take the oath of fidelity to the 
new Cisalpine republic, of which Bologna had 
been declared an integral portion. Accordingly 


friend Father Magnani added a stipend of 
like amount. Nothing daunted, however, 
young priest, although this was all his settled 
income, received his sister and her family 
into his house, and resolutely applied himself 
to private tuition for the sustentation of 
both them and himself. Among his pupils were 
members of some of the most distinguished fami- 
lies of Bologna—the Marescalchi, Pallavicini, 
Ercolani, Martinetti, Bentivoglio, Marsigli, Sam- 
pieri, Angelelli, Marchetti, and others; besides 
whom he gave instruction in both the ancient and 
modern languages to numerous foreigners. His 
intercourse with the latter naturally contributed 
very much to his own improvement, and he must 
have added considerably to his linguistic stores 
during the year 1799—1800, when Bologna was 
held in undisturbed possession by the Austrian 
troops, comprising in their ranks “representatives 
of most of the European languages—Teutonic, 
Sclavonic, Magyar, Czechish, Romanic, 
While he mixed with the officers of this army in 
society, Mezzofanti was in constant attendance 
upon the privates in the hospitals, and thus 


a sound, which it had once mastered.” 

The confessional also contributed much, about 
this time, to Mezzofanti’s opportunities of exercise 
in languages. He was called “the foreigners’ 
confessor,” and he used frequently to study a 





we now see the young linguist weighed down by | 
all the ills of poverty; for although he held two | 
small benefices, their united revenues did not | 
exceed eight pounds per annum, to which his | 
the | 
the | 


same time he received | 
“Such | 
| an appointment,” says Dr. Russell, “at this | 


| 


| 


From this office Mezzofanti realised an income | 
of about 25/. per annum, which, small as it | 


position which he was allowed to hold conjointly 
with his librarianship. It was at this time that 
he became acquainted with the learned Giovanni 
Bernardo De’ Rossi, one of the most distinguished 
Orientalists of his own or any other age. A cor- 
respondence forthwith sprang up between these 
two illustrious men, equally honourable to them 
both, and which continued down to the time of 
De’ Rossi’s death. De’ Rossi was professor of the 
Oriental languages in the neighbouring Uni- 
versity of Parma, and in the autumn of 1805 
Mezzofanti paid him a visit, when he was iatro- 
duced to the Cavaliere Pezzana, Dr. Tommasini, 
and Bodoni, the celebrated printer and publisher. 
About this time Mezzofanti was reputed to be 
master of more than twenty-four languages, and 
his correspondence with De’ Rossi shows that he 
was now studying Persian with remarkable assi- 
duity. To this he was perhaps prompted by 
the necessity of the occasion, as he was working 
hard upon a catalogue of the Oriental and 
Greek manuscripts in the library of the In- 
stitute. This was an important labour of Mez- 
zofanti, which must not be overlooked in any 
notice of his life. It occupied by far the greater 
portion of his time for fully two years, so that 
it is surprising how he found leisure for anything 
else. As we have seen above, however, while 
other men slept, he worked, verifying the old 
adage, Nil nist magno vita labore. Meanwhile, it 
is not to be wondered at that his health gave 
way. ‘Family cares, too, formed no inconside- 
rable part of his burden. The health of his 
mother, which had for a long time been very un- 
certain, was completely broken down. She was 
now entirely blind;” and Mezzofanti’s attendance 
upon her was most assiduous. What a delightful 
trait in his character is this love of his mother 
and sister! The latter had a family of seven chil- 


| dren, for whose instruction and amusement he was 


&e.” | 


always catering in his brief intervals of leisure. It 
was principally his attachment to these, though 
something also must be set down to his native 
modesty, that caused him to disregard a most 
flattering invitation which reached him about 
this time from the Emperor Napoleon, to repair 


| to Paris, under a promise of patronage and dis- 


became acquainted with even the several dialects | 
of the provinces to which they respectively | 
belonged; and “the iron tenacity of his memory | 
never let go a word, a phrase, an idiom, or even | 








tinction. Mezzofanti elected to dwell among his 
own people, whatever might be his cares and 
anxieties; and all honour to him for having 
done so! 

In 1807 Mezzofanti completed his catalogue, 
which is still preserved, and is spoken of as “a 
valuable supplement to the labours of Talmar 
and the Assemanis.” But, while enjoying the 
congratulations of his friends upon the subject, 
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he had the mortification to be deprived of his 
professorship in the University, in consequence 
of his undisguised adherence to the cause of 
Pope Pius VIL, whose authority was at this time 
totally superse@ed, and he himself kept a prisoner 
in his own palace by order of Napoleon. Mezzo- 
fanti, nevertheless, received a pension in lieu of his 
office, and now devoted himself to the study of San- 
scrit and otherIndian languages. This is well nigh 
all that is known of him up to the year 1812, when 
he became acquainted with Pietro Giordani, who 


has left some record of him. In one of his letters* | 


Giordani speaks of him in the following almost 
rapturous terms:—“ You know 


inconceivable of literary men. 
is, the man of all nations and all ages. 


beginning of the world, and, like St.Anthony, had 


lived in every age and in every country.” In| 


another letter he speaks of Mezzofanti’s extraor- 
dinary critical knowledge of Greek. Nor washis 


knowledge of Latin less profound, according to 


the testimony of M. Bucheron, Professor of Latin | 
in the University of Turin, and one of the best | 


classical philologists of Italy. ‘Per Bacco!” was 
the exclamation of the Piedmontese, after his first 
interview with him, “ Per Bacco! é il diavolo!” 
In March 1812 Mezzofanti was appointed 
deputy librarian of the University library, with 
which that of the Institute had been incorporated 
by the French; 
librarian, upon the death of Father Pozzetti. 
Previously to this he had declined an invitation, 
given him by the Pope himself upon his resto- 
ration, to accompany him to Rome in the capacity 
of Secretary to the Propaganda. He preferred 
remaining in his native city, where he was rein- 
stated in the professorship of oriental languages; 
and being thus placed by his possession of the 
two offices in a position of ease and independence, 
he applied himself with increased ardour to his 
favourite pursuit. One result of his studies at 
this time was a paper read by him “On the 
Wallachian language and its analogies with 
Latin;” another was an essay “On the Language 
of the Sette Communi at Vicenza.” The latter 
we are told “excited considerable interest at the 
time, but unfortunately was never printed.” 
rom this period to the year 1831, when Mez- 
zofanti was induced by Pope Gregory XVI. to 
take up his residence in Rome, he continued to 


excite the wonder of all the intelligent foreigners | 


that visited Bologna; and Dr. Russell has strung 


together whatever notices of him it was possible to | 


glean from their journals and other publications. 
Most of these had previously appeared in the two 
highly interesting papers on Mezzofanti read 
before the Philological Society by Thomas Watts, 
Esq., of the British Museum. 
justice to that gentleman, we must take the 
liberty to observe, that Dr. Russell has not ac- 
knowledged his obligations to Mr. Watts as fully 
as they appear to us to have deserved. It is true 
that both in his narrative and his notes he ex- 
presses himself as being much indebted to him. 
But why has he not done so in the preface—the 


place of honour, as every one knows, for mention- | 


ing such obligations? In that he tells us that he 
thanks to his Eminence 
bishop of Westminster.” Are not his obliga- 
tions to Mr. Watts still greater, both for the 
use made by him of his papers read before 
the Philological Society and the communication 
to him in a friendly way of much supplementary 
information ? We repeat it, that Dr. Russell 
should have taken an opportunity at the very 
threshold of his work to state these things, and 
not leave it to the reader to learn them inciden- 
tally in his progress through the volume. While 
upon this subject, we must also inquire by what 
fatuity it is that in his preliminary essay on 
“Eminent Linguists” Dr. Russell has omitted 
all mention of Thomas Watts, when he comes to 


the Cardinal Arch- 


speak of distinguished linguists now living ? We | 


are not precisely aware how many languages 
Mr. Watts professes to be acquainted with; but 
he certainly ought not to be passed over in any list 
which, besides the names of Sir John Bowring, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Lee of Cambridge 


(who, by-the-by, has been dead for some years) | 


and Elihu Burritt, embraces also those of Colonel 


Lane. 


* Giordaniis mentioned by Byron as one of the “ few | 


foreign literary men whom he ever could abide.” 





Mezzofanti— | 
Mezzofanti, the rarest, most unheard-of, most | 
I call him, and he | 
By Jove, | 
he appears as though he had been born in the | 


and in 1815 he became chief | 


| ments. 


| of the 





knows at the least a score of languages, and is 
therefore a linguist par excellence, since he some- 
times reckons as linguists persons who know 
only three or four. We are almost astonished, 
in fact, seeing his liberality in this way, that he 
has not included in his catalogue the renowned 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, who, according to the 
testimony of his friend and boon companion, 
“played o’ the viol-de-gambo, and spoke three or 
four languages word for word without book.” 


proverbially one of the most difficult lan- 
guages in the universe. Dr. Russell has taken 


| great pains to collect evidence of the truth of 


these various acquirements. Mezzofauti, from 
the moment of his advancement to the Cardinalate, 


| of course became a still greater object of inte- 


But to proceed with our narrative. Mezzofanti, | ary 
| here we are unwillingly compelled to stay our 


immediately upon his arrival in Rome, was 
appointed canon of the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and had apartments given him by the 
liberality of the Pope in the Quirinal Palace. 
Almost his first visit was, of course, to the Propa- 
ganda, where, after being present at mass, he 
made his way, unattended, to one of the came- 
rate or corridors. 


‘he first room (says Dr, Russell) which he chanced 


| to meet was that of a Turkish student named Has- 
| sun, now Archbishop of the United Greek Church at | bee tr ° 
| of the sick in the hospitals. 


Constantinople. He at once entered into conversation 
with Hassun in Turkish. This he speedily changed 
to Romaic with a youth named Musabini, who is now 


| hand. 


rest to the numerous visitors that continually 
flock to the eternal city ; and it would be highly 
interesting to extract from the work before us 
some of the numerous testimonies borne by them 
to his extraordinary powers as a linguist. But 


We have already stated that the number 
of languages spoken by him amounted to as many 


|as fifty, and that he knew at least twenty others 


| grammatically. 


the Catholic Greek bishop at Smyrna. From Greek he | 


an Irish student, now Bishop of Pittsburgh in the 
United States. 


| turned to English, on the approach of Dr. O'Connor, | 


As the unwonted sounds began to | 


attract attention, the students poured in, one by one, | 


each in succession to find himself greeted in his native 


tongue; till at length, the bell being rung, the entire | 
community assembled, and gave full scope to the | 


wonderful quickness and variety of his accomplish- 
Dr. O'Connor describes it as the most extra- 
ordinary scene he has ever witnessed; and he adds a 
further very remarkable circumstance, that, during 
the many new visits which Mezzofanti paid to the 
Propaganda afterwards, he never once forgot the 
language of any student withzwhom he had spoken 
on this occasion, nor once failed to address him in his 
native tongue. 


The Propaganda at this time represented about 
forty languages, so that we need not wonder that 


| it soon became a favourite resort of the great 


linguist. Onelanguage, however, he found entirely 
unrepresented in it, namely, the Chinese; and he 
accordingly availed himself of an opportunity 


| that offered to visit the Chinese College at Naples, 


where he forthwith applied himself to the study 
of thatlanguage. “ Hesucceeded in an incredibly 
short time in mastering all the essential principles 
of its rudimental structure.” 
cation, however, brought on a severe fit of illness, 
one effect of which was to suspend his memory 
altogether. ‘“ He completely forgot all his 
languages. His mind appeared to return 
to its first uneducated condition of thought, and 
whatever he chanced to express in the course of 
his delirium was spoken in simple Italian, as 


ome ag ‘*, | though he had never passed outside of its limits.” 
And here, in | 


This illness for a time interrupted his study of 
Chinese; but some years afterwards the authorities 
Propaganda introduced some Chinese 
youths into that establishment, and Mezzofanti 
resumed the study with considerable success. 

In May 1833 Mezzofanti was appointed First 
Keeper of the Vatican Library, where he suc- 
ceeded the celebrated Cardinal Mai, and was at 
the same time made a canon of St. Peter’s. His 


tet : . : .| next step was to the Cardinalate itself, whic 
owes “a most special and grateful expression of | , Bos, ave Synet, ch 


dignity was conferred upon him on the 12th of 
February 1838. On this occasion he received 
innumerable congratulations from learned Acade- 
mies and all sorts of people. But what pleased 
him most was a polyglot visit of congratulation 
from his young friends in the Propaganda. 


A party of fifty-three, comprising all the languages 
and nationalities at that time represented in the insti- 
tution, waited upon him to offer their greetings in 
their various tongues. The new Cardinal was at once 
amused by the novel exhibition, and gratified by the 


compliment thus delicately implied. True, however, 
to his old character for readiness and dexterity, he 
was found fully equal to the oceasion, an: 
each in his own language with great spirit and pre- 
cision. 


His elevation to this dignity, we are told, 


ascetic mode of life. . . . He continued to 


| rise at the same hour; his morning devotions, his 


daily mass, his visits to the hospitals, and other 
private acts of charity, remained unaltered.” He 
still visited the Propaganda, and assisted in 


2a wli . | directing the studies its y , inmates: : 
Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, Dr. Cureton, and Mr. | e studies of its young inmates; and 


It makes it the more singular that Dr. | 


Russell should have omitted Mr. Watts, who | 3 my: 
- Watts, who | of these was the Amarinna, an Abyssinian 


above all, though now in his sixty-fourth year, 
he continued to acquire new languages. One 


learned between 1839 
another was the Basque, 


which he 
and 


language, 
and 1841, 


His intense appli- | 





This stamps him at once as tlie 
greatest linguist upon record. 

It remains only to state that Mezzofanti con- 
tinued to exercise himself in the study of lan- 
guages almost to the end of his life. This was his 
passion and delight. He also continued to the 


| last his care of the youths in the Propaganda, and 


He was unostenta- 
tiously pious, and dicd as be had lived, a simple- 
minded, religious priest. We regret to add 
that his last days were clouded by the events of 
the Roman revolution—the assassination of De’ 
Rossi, the flight of the Pope, and the proclamation 
of the Republic. Mezzofanti was a thorough 
Conservative, and all these things preyed upon 
his spirits and constitution, which was “at no 
time robust, and of late much enfeebled.” Early 
in February 1849 he was attacked with severe 
gastric fever, by which the remains of his strength 
were speedily exhausted, and he expired on the 
15th of March following, his last distinguishable 
words being in his native Italian, ‘ Andiamo, 
andiamo, presto in Paradiso!” The Republican 
Government, much to its credit, offered to honour 
his remains with a public funeral; but this was 
declined by his family, as inconsistent with the 
known loyalty of the deceased, and he was unos- 
tentatiously buried in the Church of Sant’ Onofrio, 
on the Janiculum, where also rest the ashes of 
Torquato Tasso. 

With this we close our notice of Dr. Russell’s 
highly-interesting biography, heartily commend- 
ing him for the great pains that he has bestowed 
upon it; while, at the same time, we would 
advise him, in a future edition, to guard against 
press errors, and some obvious blunders of his 
own—such as that already mentioned about Dr. 
Lee, and another in which he speaks of William 
Prynne, the well-known barrister of Lincoln’s- 
inn, asa Puritan divine. 


The British Army in India: its Preservation by an 
appropriate Clothing, Housing, Locating, Recreative 
Employment, and Hopeful Encouragement of the 
Troops. By Jutius JEFFREYS, F.R.S. (London: 
Longman & Co.) 

Ir experience or warnings had been found to 

make rulers wise—if the horrors of Walcheren 

expeditions, of incursions into the Dobrudscha, of 
winter encampments in the Crimea, nay, if even 
the deadly arithmetic of death in our barracks 
here at home, had taught one wholesome lesson to 
military men—we might predict for the labours of 
Mr. Jeffreysa valuable result; but wecannot. The 
deadly shako with its miserable protection of cot- 
ton cloth, the bear-cap and foraging cap, will still 
flourish—leather stocks, clumsy knapsacks, and 
heavy woollens will be warranted to suit any 
climate. Sunstroke and apoplexy and_ fever 
will summon away Private Jones and Captain 
Smith just at the moment when they are wanted; 
dismal rows of figures will slowly find their way 
into schedules and reports and margins of reports, 
and be deposited among official records, printed and 
buried under the annual ton of blue books, where 
all attempt to dig them up will be ungentlemanly 


| and irritating, unreasonable, and contrary to the 
| official statute of limitations. True, Private Jones, 


answered | 


who was six months ago an awkward, ungainly 


| lout, and is now landed a trim and trained soldier 


| “brought no change in his simple and almost | 





on the quay at Calcutta, has already cost his 
country more than a hundred guineas. Set aside 
altogether the fact that he is an English citizen— 
forget that he has an ingenious organisation, and is 
sensitive to pain—and regard him exactly as you 
would regard any other thing costing a hundred 
guineas, and equally liable to injury or destruc- 
tion—and your course would perhaps still be 
foolish, as foolish as if you left your Ara- 
bian hunter out in the night of a Russian 
winter, or your magnificent gold chronometer 
exposed upon the pavement outside your street 
door. But hunters and chronometers belong 
to individuals. Private Jones is only the 
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property of the state—merely an article in 
which the managers of the public purse haye in- 
vested a hundred guineas. Who has any interest 
in taking care of him? Keep your chronometer 
in your pocket and your steed in the stall, and 
you save a hundred guineas. Protect Private 
Jones, and you save your own individual con- 
tribution as a tax-payer towards his value. 
a slate and pencil, and calculate. You are a 
gainer by a thirty millionth part of one hundred 
guineas. 
Js any man’s time so worthless, that he must 
raise a clamour, or go out of his way for such a 
prize as this? The truth, moreover, must be 
told. The world does not love reformers. Men 
who will not let ill alone should be made of stern 
stuff. They are disturbers of private and public 
peace, for whom most men have an instinctive 
dislike. If their case is not clear beyond all 
cavil, let them look to it. The world has heard so 
much of Augean stables that it iswearied. Have 
not the noisiest men who have gone up to purify 
them confessed, when they got in, that all was 
clean, and positively odorous. 

Mr. Jeffreys’ suggestions accuse no one but 
our old Oriental enemies, sun and malaria; and 
if we did not know how many military gentlemen 
of the old school have waxed fierce and angry 
ata word against the stock, have considered an 
attack upon the shako or cross-belt as a personal 
insult, and the idea of reducing the knapsack 
as only worthy of a fellow who “ scribbles for the 
papers,” we should think that here, at least, 
could be no irritation or ill will. Mr. Jeffreys 
vas formerly staff surgeon of Cawnpore and 
civil surgeon of Futtehgur, where he devoted 
much of his attention to the subject of climate 
and its effects upon Europeans. ‘The properties 
of heat, solar and atmospheric, are well known, 


and every means by which heat may be carried off 


or its effects neutralised familiar to science. Why 
should we not avail ourselves of this knowledge to 
its utmost extent? Why should any kind of dress 
or habitation be adhered to, if there be another 
which, without any pain, may be proved to be a 
shade better? Heat may be kept out by-non- 
conductors, absorbed by evaporation, beaten off 
by reflection, radiated or drawn off by what is 
scientifically called “convection.” The non- 
conductor is an agent well known. Strictly 
speaking, there is no substance which does not 
conduct lieat ; slow conductors, therefore, would 
be the more proper term. Layers of the sola pith 
are commonly used by officers for this quality; but 
in Pegu and elsewhere numbers fall from sun- 
stroke, in spite of this protection. The fact is, 
that slow conductors are also great absorbers 
and retainers, or accumulators, of heat. 
Absorption of heat by evaporation is 
also a familiar principle. Every one who 
cools his hands with spirit of lavender or 
rose water avails himself it. Spirits evaporate 
more readily than water, and therefore carry off 
the heat more quickly. The great coolness under 
trees is due not so much even to the shade as to 


the constant evaporation going on among the | 


leaves overhead. Cooling by reflection is per- 
haps not so well understood. Few would sup- 
pose a polished and dazzling steel hat a good 
protection against the fierce rays of a tropical 
sun; but it is precisely because it is hot and daz- 
zling to the beholder that it is comfortable to the 
wearer, great part of the heat being thrown off 
by the polished surface. Convection is the draw- 
ing away of heat by the proximity of colder sub- 
stances, All these principles, and not one or two 
only, Mr. Jeffreys contends, should be taken ad- 
vantage of in clothing and housing our troops. 
Smali jokers will no doubt seize upon the sug- 
gestion for a metal hat shaped like a saucepan, 
or for a soldier’s tunic with half a dozen flounces 
like a lady’s dress; but, if its efficacy be proved, 
common sense would direct its immediate adop- 
tion. 

Mr. Jeffreys testifies to the unlimited faith of 
the Hindoos in the destructive effect of their cli- 
mate upon Europeans. The prospect of a hot- 
Weather campaign fills them with hopes which 
are only too certain to be realised in some degree. 
Who can forget the story of the Madras Fusileers, 
who in six months were reduced, chiefly by dis- 
ease, from 850 strong to 190? Nothing but a 
strong public sense of the wickedness and folly 
of neglecting any means of putting an end to 
these horrors can prevent their accumulating 
upon us. There is no hope from official apathy, 


or military fashion, or, indeed, from anything else 
but a better national morality, and a more grate- 
ful recognition of the services of the reformer. 
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Is that a thing to make a fuss about? | 


| The Confessions of a Catholic Priest. London: 
John Chapman. 


yr , . : p 
| THE interest of this volume is not the interest | 


which the title would lead us to expect. There 
is little theology—little to be gathered in refer- 
ence to the working of the Roman Catholic 
Church; but, on the other hand, there is abun- 
dance of war, love, and adventure. The writer 
was a noble Hungarian, who took orders simply 
because his family had a benefice in their gift, 


spent the remainder of his life in exile, and who, 
as we gather from the concluding chapter, died 
by his own hand. The misery entailed by 
exile is great indeed, but the autobiographer 
seems to have increased his sufferings by an ill- 
regulated temperament and a morbid mind. 
When the Diet of Pressbourg was opened in 
1847, the writer took his seat amongst the old 
Conservative members. But the spring of the 
following year was pregnant with great events. 
The “magnetic shock from Paris and Vienna 
began to influence the moral state of Hungary. 
The Liberals started forward with irresistible en- 
thusiasm.” The Priest was carried away by the 
unusual ardour. He became one of the warmest 
adherents of the libera! party. When Kossuth 
organised the national forces, the Priest, in his 
red robe, and crucifix in hand, was to be found 


amongst the foremost on the field of battle. But 
when Kossuth resigned the supreme power into 
the hands of Georgey, and when the latter, whether 


from treachery or ill-judgment, surrendered to 
the Russians, the Hungarian cause was irretriev- 
ably ruined, and the Priest was cempelled to seek 
safety in flight. Through the kindness of an 
Austrian general he effected his escape by way of 
Vienna and Berlin into France. For some time 
previously he had begun to doubt the religion 
which he professed, and at Paris his infidel 
opinions were confirmed. but poverty is a hard 
task-mistress. Unable to receive regular supplies 
from home, he was compelled, contrary to his 
convictions, to officiate in one of the churches of 
the suburbs. He draws a picture of the morals 
of the clergy in Paris, which must be grossly 
exaggerated: 

In the capital assemble those who hav 1 
the priesthood as a career, without fe 
thinking to rise in the world by their talent or some 
protection. Then, as they are many, and the 
of the Church but few, nearly all are disap; 
and forced to ren 
life they remain 
ever, by the ind 


themselves, the 


embracer 





tith or vocation 


ointed, 





veil of hy pe crisy, lest | ) 
the bishop, who is ta dispose of 
their wretched curacies; and, cast upon the world 
without provision, yet still priests—in want of bread, 
but corrupted by long idleness—they seek to repair 
the injustice of fate by boudoir intrigues. 

On separating himself from the priestly class our 
author “naturally drew nearer to the republican 
party.” At the house of one of these, a Monsieur 


who sympathised with the wrongs of his country, 
and was won by the recital of his adventures to 
a warmer feeling. The parents consented to the 
match, on the condition that the exile would be- 
come a Protestant. This was no difficulty to 
the man who had renounced his faith in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and was now a con- 
gut unfortunately 
objections to Pri 
the “sacrilege ” 
conceived him to} 
Unable to overcome 


fessed Theist. 
apart from her 
would not hear of 
riage, bound as she 
oaths of celibacy. 





her aver- 
sion to the match, he lingered in Paris a long 
time, and was present there during the terrible 
days of December. 
tives of other eye-witnesses, as to the need 


less 
and cruel slaughter of unarmed and defenceless 
ps ople. 

, oflicers rode along with orders; a shudder 
seemed to shake the ranks along the whole length of 
the Boulevards; then an inarticulate word of command 
and the soldiers fired, point-blank, right and lef 
the groups, covering the pavement with corp: 


a9 
Suddenly 





some places the cannon were fired on the houses; in | 


others the soldiers, maddened by the smell of blood, 
rushed with fixed bayonets on their victims, pursuing 
them to their places of refuge; or the cavalry charged, 
sweeping all before them.” 

And these men, women and children, who were 
thus butchered, were not fighting behind barri- 
sades, but simply standing on the pavement, 

| “discussing and commenting, as the fire ap- 
| proached or died away,” 





who fought in the war of independence, who | 


R—, he became acquainted with a young lady, | 


He fully confirms the narra- | 


To return, however, to the fortunes of the 
exile. As his mother still refused her consent, 
and he could not remain at Paris in poverty, he 
accepted an engagement to proceed to England, 
to purchase stores, and to superintend their sale 
in Australia in the height of the gold fever. 
But the stores were damaged, and with only a 
few francs left in his pocket, he was compelled to 
| shoulder pickaxe and spade and set off for the 
diggings. When he found as much gold as would 
pay his voyage back, he returned to Melbourne, 
but, to his misfortune, was so severely injured 
by the shot of a robber, as to be obliged to submit 
to amputation of the arm. He reaches France 
by way of Panama and the States in bre 
health, and with little better prospects. 

though his mother had withdrawn her 
the young lady had cooled in her attachment, and 
he retires to the South of France l 





ke n 
Fi Tr, 
pposition, 
I 
to recruit his 
health, releasing his betrothed from her eng: 
|ment. Here he at length manages to fallin 
with a married lady, the Baroness de 
when she deserts him for a more favoured lover, 
: . 
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he ends his days by poison. 
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interest of the book is less; for we are too slightly 
informed of the motives which determined his 
secession from the Roman Catholic Church. It 


is true that he attributes his first step towards 
] f 








infidelity to his interviews with the Abbé Lam- 
menais, and to his perusal of the P dun 
Croyant. The Abbé taught him, he s, to 

l : which 


think—“ breaking, by his logic, 
linked him to the past; proving to him that, since 
he could no longer exercise the functions of a 
Catholic priest conscientiously, it would be a 
crime for him to maintain a position in which he 
must lie to God and man, but by no means a 
| perjury to renounce a vow, which he made in 


it which could not 














sincerity, br bind him when he 

had ceased to believe in the authority which had 

imposed it.” ‘The first step taken, he advanced 

bold towards the goal of his philosophical 
is, and became a confirmed Theist. The 
of the autobiography, who Ids a con- 

hapter, would have us believe that 
happy end of the Priest was due, not to the 





donment of his ¢€ irly religious convictions, bi 
the simple fact that he ever took orders at all. Ac- 

ling to the editor, “his fate might have been 
prophesied from his earliest years—from the day 


Or 
CorTrUu 


he became a priest. A violent conclusion can 
alone result from a false and illogical situation.” 
To us, on the contrary, it appears that the misery 
of his life and his guilty end were due in the 
first instance to the tyranny which drove him 


| mind, which derived no support from religion and 
but little from principle. But the story is in- 
teresting from many other causes, and will repay 
perusal. 


Reape. London: 





Iv is impossible to deny hese volumes are 
written by a man gifted with much natural 





ohyili Nel rahla imn . ] fy n i} leg 
ability, considerable knowledge of men and books 


and a faculty for easy and occasionally 
writing; but it is no less certain that the power 


lorcibdie 


of combining idealisations of life, of painting 
| scenes which bear a resemblance to nature—in 
fact, of writing a good novel—is entirely denied 


him. The work before us has abundant evidence 
of the qualities which we have attributed to Mr. 
Reade—qualities which are perhaps, after all, of 
infinitely greater value, when rightly applied, 
than the ability to write fiction ; it has also more 
than enough proof of the failings which we lay 
to his charge. 

We think that no one will be induc 
pute that a story should, above all things, have a 
plot. Literature, indeed, knows of certain 
d’esprit, which have proceeded from men of cun- 
ning wit and surpassing skill in that way, the 
main point of which is that they have no point at 

all. In such cases, however, the interest arises 
| from the cleverness of the writing and the orna- 
ments of style, and a story can very well be dis- 
pensed with. Now The Light of other Days has 
| no pretensions to take rank with these curiosities 
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of literature, and yet it has no apr —no story | 
at least worthy the name—nothing but a chain of | 
events, very few in number, and very loosely | 
strung together, plentifully interspersed with | 
lengthy conversations and essays, occasionally | 
very prosaic, upon men and women, literature, | 
art, politics, and society in general. 

The method of the tale is by narration, | 
and the narrator a certain Mr. Bracken- | 
bury, who introduces himself as_ residing | 
upon the borders of a common in a secluded part 
of England, and engaging in pursuits which he 
does not care to describe. This gentleman being 
seated one morning at his breakfast, and marvel- | 
ling, like Lord Tomnoddy in a similar predica- 
ment, what he should do, his doubts are dispelled 
by the entrance of his servant Shot, who 
announces, with all the disposition to amuse 
which so eminently characterised Tiger Tim, that | 
a young lady is about to be tried for the murder 
of her lover at the adjacent town. Mr. Bracken- | 
bury hastens thither, and at once discovers in 
the accused the sister of one with whom he 
had, on a former occasion, fallen in love a 
first sight, The jury return a verdict of “ Not 
guilty;” and, as we never hear anything more 
of the young lady who was accused, we are 
at a loss to account for the introduction of 
the incident, unless upon the hypothesis that 
the author was unwilling to allow such an 
improving lesson as that afforded by the trial of | 
Miss Madeleine Smith to remain unrepresented | 
in the literature of fiction. Some time after the 
trial, Mr. Brackenbury meets with the elder Miss 
Hengist, and renews his suit to her. He has 
various interviews with her father, who is a very | 
terrible fellow withatemper. He half fraternises 
with her brother, an outcast from the family, who 
has turned boxer, turfite, and poacher, and all 
for no better reason than because his father threw 
a silver candlestick at his head. He makes ac- | 
quaintance with her grandmother, a very fine 
old dame of the old school, who drinks her 
pot of ale for breakfast, and regards tea 
and such like wishy-washy abominations with 
the most sovereign contempt. He cultivates 
all the rest of her relations, connections, and 
friends in the most assiduous manner, and finally 
marries her. Really there is no more plot in the 
book than this. The marriage of the lovers is 
the last of the chain of events, but it is by no 
means led up to by that chain. There is no inter- 
ference with the course of true love, no accidents 
to dash the cup from the lip just as the happy 
hand is raising it thither; and in the absence of 
these commonplace devices of the novelist, we | 
have nothing but long conversations, great palavers 
occupying entire chapters,in which the author, 
under the form of someone or other of the dramatis 
persone, indulges the reader with his views of men 
and things. In one of these curious conversa- | 
tional interludes—a talk which, though it be sup- 
posed to take place in the salle of a ballroom, 
occupies no less than sixty-five pages of printed | 
matter—a certain Sir R. H. favours Mr. Brack- | 
enbury with a series of sketches of some of the 
most distinguished men of the day. The follow- 
ing, for example, will be readily recognised :— 

“ And who is he, standing near him, with somewhat | 
saturnine features, redeemed by a lordly forehead ? 
An elder man is addressing him also, with much | 
gesticulation of manner, to which the other listens, 
impassive as a marble column.” ‘Not an inapt 
image,” replied Sir R. H—, “the marble and the 
rougher granite are met together. The column is the | 
historian of his age, uniting the closeness of Hallam 
without his coldness, and the fullness of Gibbon, in | 
his latter volumes, without his redundancy. He is 
also termed the ‘brilliant essayist’ by those who | 
have not discerned that his essays contain a great 
deal more than mere brilliancy ; classical composition, 
and the profoundest insight into life and character. 
History, under his hands, is no longer exhibited as a 
fossilised monument with the records of departed ages | 
imbedded in her forehead. She ceases to frown on | 
us from dusty shelves, but descends into family life. | 
The popularity of his work, its egress from our fathers | 
in the Row, in waggon-loads instead of parcels, will 
become traditions.” 

Nor will the reader have much difficulty in 
naming the original of this sketch: 

Behold,” replied Sir W. 
Croesus of modern authors, 
than the children of light ;’ I mean, of genius, which, 
if he have not, in the higher sense of the term, he 
possesses that which is far more valuable in its sub- | 
stratum, a fund of excellent common sense. He has 
so grasped the pulse of the public, that he can write 
in exactly what fashion he pleases. He not only 
ommands thousands from each novel, but he renews 
his golden argosies from the fortunate idea of appear- 


H—, laughingly, ‘the 
‘ wiser he in his generation 


| temporary novelists. 


/ painted in insidious colouring those lax characters 


| —that rebels against mental or moral discipline, or 
| that vanity which burns to attract public atten- 


| sonations, indeed, lie beyond his reach. 


| adventures 


| theatre in Oxford-street,” 


| sented himself “ as a leading tragic actor, intimate 
| with Shakespeare and the elder dramatists. 


| glasses,” it would have been more to the purpose. 


| courtesy. 


| cern a coarser kind of clay than my own kneaded 


| there, 


| the manager from behind the broad sheet was stead- 
| fastly regarding me. 


ing before the public in oral recitals, an actor in 
monologue, with the rare advantages of having no 
parts to learn, and each appearance a golden benefit- 
night. Itis to be hoped, that those novelists who 
are not troubled with diffidence, will follow so laud- 
| able an example.” . . ‘“‘ Yet, withal, recurring to 
the writer in question, whatever errors may be 
charged against him, he is to be preferred to con- 
He overflows with geniality, 
redundantly so, but he does not deviate into coarse- 
ness or vulgarity. No one ever rea him and became 
a worse man. Herein lies the secret of his popu- 
larity.” ‘Beit alzo noted that he has never 


which are made the stereotyped heroes of the French 
novels of the day. He has not unfolded that restless 
spirit which craves for it knows not what; that igno- 
rance which knows not the alphabet of self-knowledge 





tion without preparation or capacity. Such imper- 
Whatever is 
recondite in character he eschews; the springs of 
human action are unsought. He receives the outside 
man as he is presented to him; the riant, the jocose, | 
and the jovial, are the true elements of his being. | 
Nor does he even indulge in that species of humour 
that enforces laughter from depict ing incidents or 
characters in the broader lines of caricature, which | | 
does not amuse us, because we cannot understand its | 
point. We regard it from a distance like an un- | 
wholesome eruption, pimpling the brows of coarse 
vulgarity. In a word, there is nothing that Mr. John 
Bull more thoroughly enjoys than to see himself 
shown up in a broad, inveterate likeness, with all the 
lines of his peculiarities and eccentricities strongly 
marked, heightened in colouring somewhat by the 
dashes of caricature; and no one has effected this 
good office for him as faithfully and as lovingly as 
Mr. Charles Dickens.” 

No better proof of the author’s own conscious- 
ness of lack of materials for his story could be 
found than the fact that he has had to eke out 
the third volume with a kind of episode, upwards 
of a hundred and eighty pages long, relating the 
of one L , agentleman who began 
life by aspiring after histrionic honours, and, after 
passing through the fire of an attorney’s office in | 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, ends by being a poet in a | 
neat villa upon Hampstead Heath. ‘This tale 
within a tale contains more clap-trap writing 
than all the rest of the book put together. ‘Take, 
for example, the first and only interview which 
this gentleman held with the manager of “a 
to whom he applied for 
an engagement. The hopeful youth, who had 
never yet played the smallest part to the most | 
insignificant audience, had introduced himself to | 
the manager by a letter declaring that he pre- 





“Tf 
he had said “Shakespeare and the musical 


When he finds his way to the manager’s house, 
that functionary is at breakfast with his wife: 

‘**T have the honour, I believe,” I said, bowing to him, 
and more pronouncedly to the lady sitting opposite 
to him, “of seeing Mr. ——.” The lady acknow- 
ledged my address, but with some constraint. The 
head of the manager was buried in the Times. 
‘Yes,” he said, in the very worst possible English 
manner, “ that is my name; perhaps you will take a 
seat and breakfast with us,” he added carelessly. 
But I continued standing. The lady reiterated his 
request. I then seated myself, acknowledging the 
Elective affinities—that most mysterious 
chapter from the book of our human life!—how much 
remains within it, undeveloped and unfathomed, and 
that shall never be revealed to light. I saw at the 
very first glance that the manager and I were oppo- 
sites—that we could never unite. I could even dis- 


into, or rather embedded in, every line of his face; 
meanness, and much of sensuality, were manifest 
and an inordinate vanity; indeed, I heard 
afterwards that the theatrical articles on his theatre 
were frequently supposed to be bis own. 

“You look fatigued,” observed his lady, breaking 
an awkward silence. 

“Tam so, madame,” I replied, ‘‘ the worst kind of 
fatigue, that of the mind.” 

“Do oblige me,” she continued, “ by taking some- 
thing, even though you may have breakfasted.” 

W rhile she was addressing me I was conscious that 


“Tsay, my dear,” he said, “I really think, um— 
aw—don’t you, also, as I do ?” 

“Indeed, yes—I certainly 
she replied in a lower tone. 

While this interesting dialogue was going on, which 
courtesy obliged me not to hear, I occupied myself in 
cutting bread. 

“But you are taking only dry bread,” observed the 
wife, with an air of surprise; “there is butter nd 


do so—undoubtedly,” 


|of the present day, 





honey—both are on the table.” 


“ Bread, madam,” I said, “ought not to be dry if 
it be really good. This is dry because it contains 
more of alum than of flour.” 

* But you do not take milk with your tea?” 

‘There is no milk in London, madam; I am used 
to a country dairy, and I could not touch the coun- 
terfeit.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. ——., looking vaguely 
at me, ‘‘ how very odd you are.” 

“It must be so, indeed, madam,” I said, smiling, 
“if you affirm it, being so fine a judge. I ate be- 
cause you invited me; I cease because I see the meal 
is finished.” 

“Perhaps,” said the manager, abruptly, throwing 
aside the paper, ‘‘ you would favour us with a recita- 
tion now—I mean before I go to the theatre.” 

‘IT could not possibly recite, sir, in this room,” I 
teplied quietly. 

“ And why not, if 1 may inquire?” he asked, in a 
tone of unqualified surprise. 

‘* Because I could not forget the real ; 
me here too nearly. 
the ideal.” 

His wife, who had been lounging in her 
chair, bent forward in real astonishment, 
nothing; he evidently thought 
slightly ‘affec ted. 

“ Well, of course,” he said, drawing in a long breath, 

“do as you like; but may I be allowed, once more, 
to ask what is the real which prevents you from 
grasping the ideal ?” 

“Oh, sir,” I answered, 
most easily explained, 


it presses on 
I could not wrap myself up in 


easy 
but said 
my intellect was 


“willingly indeed ; it is 
and I am sure to you most 
satisfactorily. The red firelight of itself perplexes 
my eyes, and would harass my attention ; the im- 
mediate breakfast things destroy illusions ; your own 
wife—if | may be forgiven by her for saying so—is 
too close to me; while the organ-grinder i in the street 
would annibilate both memory and abstraction.” 

The room suddenly rang with the laughter, unre- 
pressed, of his wife; even the manager could scarcely 

restrain his countenance. The very naivelé of the 

glance I threw on them both increased their mirth; 
I had simply stated the truth of myself to the very 
letter. 

“ But, in the name of Heaven,” said the manager, 
when they were somewhat recovered, ‘ may I be per- 
mitted to inquire, with all due deference, before what 
kind of audience you have acted ?” 

[ was resolved to tell the truth in everything. Yet 

answered this rather gingerly. 

“T have acted, sir, before moving life for years.’ 

The manager looked puzzled. 

‘““May I ask where was the theatre—the stage ?” 

“On the sea shore, beneath the rocks of Tintadgil,’ 
I replied. 

‘And the audience,” he added, his eyes appearing 
to open wider at every syllable I uttered. 

“My pit, sir, was the deep sea, riotous enough at 
times, and the rocks were my boxes and galleries ; 
added to which I have had the experience of having 
seen the tragedy of ‘Macbeth’ enacted in a booth on 
the same shore.” 

The manager again drew in a long breath; the 
astonishment of each seemed to repress their laughter, 
when, suddenly recollecting himself, he drew forth his 
watch. 

“Time up!” he abruptly cried; ‘the rehearsal is 
waiting. Now, my dear sir, you had better accom- 
pany me, and perhaps: we shall find your ideal on the 
boards of my theatre.” 


Doubtless, the manager thought, and with 
reason too, that he had to do with a maniac, and 
was only too glad to get rid of him with a reci- 
tation at the theatre, which of course was a 
failure, a few civil words and a little bombast. 

But enough of this. The specimens which we 
have given will, we believe, serve to convey to 
the reader our impression as to this book— 
that it exhibits very unequal power, and that, in 
despite of the existence of some fine passages 
here and there, the vocation of its author is not 
that of a writer of fiction. 

Another capital vice which forces itself most 
obtrusively upon the notice is that the volumes 
are positively stuffed with long poetical quota- 
tions, by far the larger proportion of which are 
taken from ‘‘ The Revelations of Life,” “Italy,” 
and other poems by Mr. John Edmund Reade 
himself. 
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Electro-Chemistry, with Positive Results, gc. By 
Cartes Cuatmers. London: Churchill. 
1858. 

The Use of Oxygen in Disease. By S. B. Brrcu, 
M.D. London: Balligre. 1857. 

WE will dispose of book No. 2 first and at once. 

It is an undisguised example of those “ speciali- 

ties” which we regret to say make up by far the 

largest amount of medical knowledge and practice 
in London especially— to 
flourish like the rest, more or less, according to 
the zeal with which persons who have submit- 
ted to the operation it describes shall go about 
proclaiming the infallible efficacy of oxygen to 
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cure all sorts of diseases. Those which Dr. Birch 
enumerates as illustrative of the powerof oxygen 


jn removing them are sufficiently dissimilar, | 


Heaven knows. It startles even the most credu- 
lous. Functional derangement of the stomach 
aud liver, as well us ovarian and uterine diseases, 
diabetes and pulmonary consumption, gout and 
skin diseases, scrofula and calculous affections, 
rheumatism and cancer, congestion and nervous 
disorders—in fact, the whole category of morbid 
rae (hy of the human system has been sub- 
jected by the author to the influence of oxygenous 
inhalation, which has not been found wanting in 
any one instance. 

When he comes tocases which he himself 
actually attended, we are made to believe that 
patients, whose initials are given as well as their 
residences either in “'Tyburnia” or Belgravia or 
elsewhere, had been successfully cured by the 
same means, of diseases so totally dissimilar, 
that, coupled with the often-recurring expressions 
employed by the author—that “ the effects were 
most remarkable, exceeding his most sanguine 
expectations; ” that ‘the patient exclaimed that 
he had suddenly received a new supply of health 
and strength;” or that another patient informed 
the doctor “he had gained such an appetite, and 
such a flow of spirits ever since the previous day 


Accordingly (observes the author), if we decompose 
a neutral salt by electricity we obtain one of the con- 
stituents of the salt combined with positive electri- 


| city, which differs in its properties from either of the 


constituents, an acid being, in fact, the product ; while 
the other constituent of the salt having combined 
with negative electricity, a compound is formed dif- 
ferent in its properties from either of the constituents, 
an alkali being the product. 

In corroboration of such views Mr. Chalmers 
undertook eight years since a series of simple 


| experiments, in illustration of which some well- 





of inhalation, that he could hardly realise the | 


astonishing effect”—when all these considera- 
tions are coupled with the fact that the diseases 


the other than black resembles white—we shall 
uot be deemed hypercritical if we “suspend judg- 


ment” for the present on the value of this revived | 


therapeutic agent. 


| 
But the author shall have the benefit of his | 


own tpse dixit : 

The therapeutic application of oxygen, and the 
prognosis to be formed as to the probabilities of suc- 
cess from its employment, must always be based upon 
the peculiar pathological state of each individual 
patient. The proportion of the gas absorbed (when 
administered in quantities beyond that normally 
present in the atmosphere) is determined by the sur- 
faces of blood and oxygen which can come into con- 
tactin a given time, and also by the amount of 
elements or compounds in the blood which have a 
special affinity for oxygen. Now these oxydisable 
or electro-positive respiratory elements may be in 
exces-, or they may be deficient; in the latter case 
oxygen may not be absorbed, although presented. 
Success from its employment, even when suitable 
cases have been selected, will be found to depend 
upon judicious directions as to the mode of inhalation, 
and upon the care with which oxygen is made 
thoroughly to permeate the delicate membrane of the 
air-cells. Moreover, I believe we must not confine 
our views in every instance to the chemical combina- 
tions of oxygen in the pulmonary capillaries alone; 
for I have observed such well-marked and rapid 
effects upon the circulation in the extremities, in 
cases where, from poverty of blood, the gas could 
only meet with very little oxydisable matter in the 
lungs, that I feel assured that oxygen, when properly 
managed, may be made to permeate the general 
tissues of the body, and so directly enter the systemic 
as well as the pulmonary capillaries. This need not 
surprise, for it is well known that few gases are so 
rapidly absorbed by the organism. The use of oxygen 
will give some personal trouble, and cause loss of 
time to the practitioner, especially in his first essays ; 
but Iam sure few members of our profession would 
permit these considerations to influence them, were 
they really aware of its value both as a primary and 
auxiliary medicinal agent. 

The Positive Results obtained by Mr. Chalmers 
in what he calls electro-chemistry are contained 
in the first of certain tracts which he had lately 
circulated privately with a view to inquiry; but 
which, with additions, are now submitted to the 
public because of the positive results he had 
obtained. Those results constitute indeed a 
number of new principles, which are in antago- 
nism with those generally professed in matters of 
electro-chemistry—and they are principally 
these : First, with Dr. Turner the author adopts 
the notion that electricity is a distinct material 
substance, though like heat it is imponderable ; 
secondly, like all material substances or elements, 
the positive as well as the negative electricity 
will combine with every other material element 
and form new compound bodies, or will decom- 
pose compound bodies by respectively combining 
with the constituents of the body under decom- 
position ; thirdly, that when a compound body 
is decomposed by electricity, as in the case of 
water for example, we do not obtain the simple 
constituents of that body, but new compounds 
formed by the positive and negative electricity 
entering into combination with the individual 
members of the decomposed body : 











| or interrogatory mo * elicitin 
stated to be cured no more resemble the one to | or interrogatory mode of eliciting truth. 


executed vignettes are introduced to render those 
experiments more intelligible and valuable. The 
electricity which thus combines to form a new 
compound and continues in it Mr. Chalmers 
has styled “/atent electricity,” as there is a /atent 
heat—a fact not generally known or adverted to. 
Mr. Chalmers’s experiments, all of which he 


tend to prove that changes take place in all 
compound bodies in which /atent electricity is 
combined, as in sodium, potassium, &c., when that 
electricity ia taken from them, in which case 





The best writer is he who combines poetic fervour 
with critical foree. Mr. Brown would have made 
a smaller but certainly a more sterling volume if 
a score, at least, of his poems had been remorse- 
lessly cast aside. Of the others we can speak 
with pleasure. They are emanations of a mind 
which out of the active realities of life has found 
time to float into the lovely regions of poetry, and 
to bring us back pictures to lighten the weary 
hours of toil. 

Mr. Beasley, the author of Zhe Christiad and 
other Poems, is not a name new to our readers. 
We recollect the few words of encouragement we 


| gave on the appearance of his poem, “The Abbey.” 


pledges himself to perform before competent judges, | 


those two substances lose their metallic lustre | 


and are reduced to a black powder quite inert 
when projected upon water. Hence Mr. Chalmers 
contends that sodium, potassium, as well as 
iodine and oxygen, are not simple but compound 
bodies. 

The author adopts by preference the Socratic 
Thus 
in treating of the compound “ water,” which we 
view as a compound of oxygen and hydrogen in 
definite proportions, Mr. Chalmers puts the case 
thus: 


28. Is water a binary compound, and are oxygen | 


and hydrogen the constituents of that body? or is it 
a binary compound which, when under electro-decom- 
position, one of its constituents combines with positive 
electricity, and oxygen is the product, and the other 
constituent combines with negative electricity, and 
hydrogen is the product ? 

This is not the only startling proposition of the 
author. In an appendix of notes to the tract he 
asks, “Is heat a binary compound? and are its 
elements the two electricities? When the two 
electricities combine, what is the product? Is it 
not heat?” 

Equally original, ingenious, and, we must say, 
in many cases plausible, is the author in what he 
advances in another of his tracts, referring to 
astronomical and geological phenomena; and in 
his tract of Miscellanies, in which we tind sugges- 
tions for improving geographical study and the 
study of languages, together with a number of 
“ sanitary suggestions,” some of which are really 
valuable. 








Songs of Early Spring. By Rowtanp Brown. 
London: Kent and Co. 
The Christiad and other Poems. 
London: Madden. 
Palestine Revisited and other Poems. 
CHELL, M.A. London: Webster. 
Poems. By Anna Youne. London: Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. 
WHEN young authors set about collecting their 
stray effusions from the corners of periodicals in 
order to combine them in the form of a book, 
there is an irresistible temptation to gather dross 
with pearls, and weeds with flowers. A poet is 
always the very worst collector of hisown poems. 
He no more believes that any of his stanzas are 
worthless than a mother believes that any of her 
children are ugly. This judgment is influenced 
by self-love, and self-love never yet imparted 
clearness to the perception. Mr. Rowland 
Brown has, in his Songs of Early Spring, 
drawn from the obscurity of periodicals certain 
stanzas which are too weak to live in their 
new situation. Of Mr. Brown’s effusions as a 
whole we may pronounce a different judgment ; 
but we speak only of certain poems which 
cumber his volume, and swell its contents with- 
out adding pith, beauty, or newness to it. Mr. 
Brown is anything but an ordinary poet, though 
he has published a considerable amount of 
ordinary lines. 
ordinary lines; in mental progression it is only 
through the ordinary that genius flashes at last 
into the extraordinary—but what is ordinary 
should be allowed to sleep insilence and darkness. 
The industry which Mr. Brown has employed in 
collecting many of his scattered pieces is energy 
misapplied. It has served only to weaken the 
poet’s real claim to consideration. He has lyrical 
inspiration in an unmistakeable degree, and 
perhaps it is the very eagerness of this which 
frequently places him in an insignificant position. 


By T.N. Beastey. 


By T. Mrr- 


Every poet in his career writes | 


The poems before us show the steady, certain 
step of improvement. The rhythm is faultless, 
the style rich and decisive, and the grasp of 
subject unhesitating and unfaltering. There is 
no attempt at fine writing, no endeavour to 
smother us in flowers of fancy; but the poet is 
always sensible, and always English. Mr. Beasley 
is a very useful man in this sense, that he never, 
by a single line, supports the age’s growing ten- 
dency to poetic splash and spasm. 

Palestine Revisited, and other Poems, by Mr. 
Mitchell, is a volume not distinguished for bold 
and piercing inteliect, but it is calm, observant, 
and pleasurable. Its descriptive passages—and 
description is the author’s strong point—though 
sinking occasionally into mere musical prose, is in 
the main glowing with poetic fire. With obvious 
instances of weakness, Mr. Mitchell is still a true 
minstrel, in whom weakness is not inherent. 

Poems, by Anna Young, will do admirably as a 
gift book. The volume is altogether well got up, 
and the pictorial illustrations charming. There 
is still a higher elaim and nobler purpose, for the 
poetical contents are piquant, truthful, and 
genial. 

| | 


| The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography. 


Vol. I. Part 1. Mackenzie. 
ENGLAND does not boast a good biographical 
dictionary that can compare with the Biographie 
Universelle of France. It isa desideratum with 
us, and is likely long so to be. A few years ago 
an attempt was made to supply this vacuum 
in our literature by a project which, if carried 
out, would have placed us far ahead of our 
neighbours, and given to the world a work that 
would have been universal in fame as well asname. 
The ablest contributors were engaged, and one half- 
volume was actually produced and published; but 
with that the project perished, for what reason is 
not precisely known, but doubtless because it did 
not find sufficient support to jnstify the enormous 
cost attendant upon it. Since that time we have 
had several short biographical dictionaries, some 
contained in a single volume, others in two, 


| three, or four; but manifestly such a book 





must be almost worthless for any practical pur- 
pose. Either the memoirs must be too short for 
information, or too select for the uses of a 
dictionary, which is consulted more often for the 
obscure than for the illustrious. 

Another advance beyond any of its predecessors 
has just been commenced by Mr. Mackenzie, of 
Glasgow, under the title of the Zmperial Dictionary 
of Oniversal Biography, and he has enlisted a for- 
midable array of contributors, whose names 
oecupy almost two pages of close print. Among 
them we find most of the authors at present 
known to periodical literature. All the biographies 
of any length are authenticated by the initials 
of the writer, who, being thus personally respon- 
sible to the public for his contributions, will be 
sure to exercise the more care in the collection of 
his facts. We have read several of these articles, 
and they are for the most part compiled with 
judgment; their only fault being the inevitable 
one of brevity. In the 200 pages of which this 
first part consists the advance is already to Aram 
(Eugene), and ten or twelve parts are to complete 
the work. Wecannot but regret that when he under- 
took such a task the enterprising proprietor did 
not determine to expand it to three or four times 


its proposed magnitude; with such a staff 
of assistants he might have done it, and 


made a permanent contribution to the litera- 
ture of Europe. An unique feature of this 
dictionary is the introduction of living cele- 
brities, who are distinguished by a star pre- 
fixed to their names. Thus, in page 149, we 
find a memoir of Hans Christian Andersen, 
occupying nearly a column and a half. This is 
as it should be; but surely space is needlessly 
occupied with a memoir of Mr. Arthur Anderson, 
of whom nothing more is to be recorded than 
that he promoted the improvement of the Shet- 
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land Isles, and represented them in Parliament, 
where he supported liberal measures. Five or 
six portraits, engraved on steel, accompany this 
first part. As the work proceeds we shall have 
frequent opportunities for noticing the manner in 
which the design continues to be executed. 


| 


Short Lectures on Plants: for Schools and Adult | 


Classes. By EvizaperH Twinine. (London: D. 
Nutt.)—Miss Twining, who dedicates her work to the 
memory of a father who (as she herself truly states) 
“felt a warm interest in the education of youth in all 
ranks of life,” has been honourably known for the 
interest which she has taken in the development of 
that branch of the Working Men’s College which has 
been devoted to the education of young women. The 
twelve lectures of which the volume is made up 
were originally delivered to the classes for women 
connected with that institution; and the success 
which attended them has encouraged their authoress 
to widen the scope of their usefulness by the present 
publication. In these lectures, the whole range of 
botany is surveyed from a scientific rather than an 
empirical point of view. Instead of collecting a 
quantity of startling facts and interesting examples, 
the aim has been to lead the pupil into an understand- 
ing of the organic construction of plants and of their 
ises as regards mankind, and the science is treated 
rather as an important branch of knowledge than a 
hobby to be followed for amusement. 
prehensive survey of plants in general, the student is 
Jed to consider the functions, as regards the economy 
of the plant, of the seed, the root, the stem, the leaf, 
the flower, and the fruit. Lectures on palms, corn, 


F.S.A., 


After a com- | 


sugar and wines, tea, coffee and cocoa, flax, hemp and | 


cotton, and a general lecture on plants, complete the 


collection ; and to each lecture is prefixed a list ofthe | 


illustrative specimens requisite to impress it upon’the 
minds of the hearers. 

The Wild Flowers of England. By the Rev. Ropert 
Tyas. Part III. (London: Houlston and Wright.) 
—The coloured group of flowers, executed by James 
Andrews, Esq , which is prefixed to this part, con- 
tains the meadow lychnis, the speedwell, the butter- 
cup, and the dog-rose. The articles written upon 
these contain a pleasant mixture of the truths of 
science with the charms of poetry. 

British Wild Flowers. Illustrated by Joun E. 
Sowersy; described by C. Prerpotnr JoHNson. 
(John E. Sowerby.)—The name of Mr. Sowerby as 
an illustrator of botany is too well known to need 
eulogium here. His works, however, have hitherto 
been too great and expensive to be attainable to 
humble students, and we are glad to see that he is 
now catering for the wants of those whose means do 
not permit them to become better acquainted with 
his larger works. The present work, of which thisis 
but the first part, is intended to form a manual of the 
British Flora, in which concise descriptions of ali the 
known plants will be accompanied by coloured en- 


| bankers’ clerks, and commercial men generally, this 


little handbook will be of the greatest value. 

The Angler's Register: A List of Come-at-able Fish- 
eries in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and 
flow to Get to them. By Francis Francis. (London: 
Triibner).—Mr. Francis, who has a name of great 
authority in the angling world, has here produced a 
manual which the pocket book of no brother of the 
angle should be without. It contains a list of all 
the best fisheries in the United Kingdom, with the 
modes of transit to them, accommodation there, and 
the terms upon which fishing may be had. That this 
plan has been well and carefully worked out is the 
highest praise of which such a work is susceptible. 
The autbor himself is, not however satistied, for he 
announces his intention of publishing an addendum, 
and invites further information for that purpose. 

Description and Key to the View of Ancient Rome, 
now in the Royal Academy. By ArtTnuR ASHPITEL, 
&e. (London: Edward Stanford.)—This 
small pamphlet is a very valuable assistance to a 
knowledge of Ancient Rome. We have had mere 
literary descriptions of the Eternal City in abun- 
dance; in particular, the article in “Smith's Dic- 
tionary ” by Mr. Dyer, which contains the most com- 
plete and satisfactory investigation of the localities, 
not excepting Mr. Murray’s Handbook. Mr. Ash- 
pitel, however, an eminent antiquarian, has presented 
us with a pictorial representation of the city, which 
realises perfectly to the eye that which words but 
faintly indicated. His authorities are numerous, 
and in some respects new. Amongst them may be 
mentioned the “Monumentum Ancyranum;” the 
early MSS. called ‘‘ Regionaries,” being descriptions 
of the different regiones or wards of the city; a 
middle-age guide book in MSS., called the ‘ Ordo 
Romanus ;” and, above all, the ‘“‘ Lapides Capitolini.” 
The latter stones are ‘‘ fragments of marble, formerly 
part of the pavement of the Temple of Romulus and 
Remus, on which was inscribed a complete plan of 
Rome toa large scale.” We would earnestly recom- 
mend the study of Mr. Ashpitel’s little book to every 
student of the Roman literature and language. 

Practical Paris Guide. By AN ENGLISHMAN 
ApBroab. (London: Longmans.) Another of the series 
of Guide-books, of which two have been already noticed. 
In addition to the usual matter, there is a list of 


| sights to be seen in and about Paris, and an excellent 


| supported News Rooms and Lending Libraries. 


gravings, giving the general formation of the plants | 


described. Each plate of illustrations contains twenty 


distinct species, and the entire work is to contain | 


eighty plates. The specimens in the parts before us 
are extremely well executed, and the part con- 
tains the orders Ranunculacem, Berberidacew, Nym- 
pheacer, Papaveracer, Fumariacee, and part of 


Crucifere ; and the work will be completed in twenty | 


arts. 

' How Plants Grow: a Simple Introduction to Structural 
Botany ; with a Popular Flora, By Asa Gray, M.D. 
(London: Triibner and Co.)—Dr. Gray, Professor in 
Harvard University, here puts forward a manual of 
scientific botany for the use of the student. It is 
elementary in its character, and teaches the science 
upon thoroughly rational principles. The first part 
is devoted to explaining the causes of how plants 
grow; how they are propagated; why they grow, 
and what they are made for; and how they are 
classified, named, and studied. The second part 
consists of a popular flora for beginners, giving the 


map of the French metropolis. 

How to Reduce Poor Rates; or, Free Public Rate- 
By 
M. H. Fretpe, Esq. (London: C.J. Skeet.)—The issue 
of a second edition of Mr. Fielde’s pamphlet in favour 
of free reading rooms, and other means of ameliora- 
ting the intellectual condition of the people, is a sign 
of a growing and healthy interest in this vital subject. 
Mr. Fielde expresses his views in good strong Saxon, 
but they are invariably judicious and sensible. He 
is for free libraries and reading rooms, the abolition 
of the paper duty, and consequent prosperity of the 
cheap press; advocating temperance in all things, he 
vehemently condemns teetotalism and the Maine 
Law; he denounces demagogues, recommends public 
lecturers to speak to the people in plain terms of such 
matters as affect their common state, and advocates 
many views which, if properly followed out, would 
lead to an amelioration of the mental, moral, and 
social condition of the masses. 

The Poor Incumbent. By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 
(London: Bell and Daldy).—This little tale is designed 
to show the infinite good that may be done among the 
poorer clergy, and, through them, among the people, 
by a bishop who really resolves to do his duty as the 
servant and delegate of Him that “ went about doing 
good.” Mr. Williams isa poor incumbent in a manu- 
facturing district, who, from the neglect and coldness 
which he has experienced from his diocesan, has 
grown to have a very poor opinion of Episcopacy. 
The conduct of Bishop Courtenay changes this view, 





| and in the end he perceives that if the chiefs of the 


names of the common plants of the country, both | 


wild and cultivated. In the latter will naturally be 
found a great many names not belonging to the 
English Flora. The whole work is plentifully illus- 
trated by well executed woodcuts, showing the 
general configurations of the plants, with anatomical 
dissections of the more important organs. 

The Handbook of Errors in Commercial Accounts. 
Compiled by R. Leaa. (London: Longmans.)—The 
author, who belongs to the London Joint Stock Bank, 
and who has already conferred upon the business 


world the boon of a valuable set of interest tables, | 


here offers a very ingenious system for the detection 
of errors in bankers’ and other accounts. The object 
is to save the clerks a large portion of the trouble 
which even the slightest error gives rise to in a long 
balance, by reducing the causes of such errors to 
certain definite rules, the application of which must 
inevitably lead to detection. These causes are three 
in number, viz., reversions, or figures advanced from 
left to right; transpositions, or figures changed from 


right to left, and vice verst; and bad or doubtful | 


figures wrongly entered. A table is given of all the 
errors possible by reversion or transposition under 
100/. This table enables you to determine to which 
cause the error is to be attributed, and refers you to 


Church only act up to her spirit, their vocation is not 
only a noble but an invaluable one. 

Edith; or, Life’s Changes. (Dublin: Wm. Robert- 
son).—A pretty little tale, which proves the capabi- 
lity of better things. The story itself is “the old, 
old one,” of a youthful love; a wayward parting; 
ten yearsof regret; the gentleman returns repentant ; 
but the lady has grown wiser, and knows how to dis- 
tinguish the vanity of a man who loves a prety 
woman for his own sake, from the devotion of bim 
that loves her for her own. The style of the narra- 
tive is graceful and easy, and bears many symptoms 
of a feminine authorship. 

All About it; or the History and Mystery of Common 
Things. (London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)— 
The popularity and utility of this excellent manual 
upon common things is well evidenced by the issue of 
a second edition. The topics are well selected, and are 
accurately and sufficiently treated; so that as a class- 
book for schools or for home tuition it may be safely 
recommended, whilst the elegance of the binding 
and typography render it attractive to young folks, 
even as a present. 

The Art Journal for July engraves Stanfield’s 
‘“‘Tschia,” and Maratti’s “Infant Christ.” from the 
Royal Galleries. It continues Mr. and Mrs. Hall's ‘‘ Book 
of the Thames,” illustrated by many woodcuts; and 
amemoir and critique on David Roberts gives beau- 


a rule which solves the difficulty. To accountan's, ! tiful engravings of three of his most famous works. 














Titan opens with “A Missing Chapter of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s Recollections "—a review of the Cardinal's 
Lives of the Popes, with a sketch of Pius the 
Ninth by way of addendum. There is another paper 
of the amusing series, ** Behind the Scenes in Paris;” 
and among the other contents of the number, an 
amusing article on our banking system, “ How about 
the Money ?’ 

The London University Magazine sums up Dr. Ber- 
nard’s case and arrives at the conclusion which is 
generally entertained throughout the country : Guilty 
or Not Guilty, the verdict of the jury saved us from 
a great national shame. There are some“nteresting 
notes on the Royal Academy exhibitions—albeit 
rather late in the day. Less satisfactory and also 
less intelligible is a paper “ On Hamlet Criticism,” in 
which the critics are rebuked for discovering such 
depths and pregnancies of meaning in Shakspere, who 
(seems the writer of this to imagine) never intended 
the things they discover in him, albeit those things 
certainly are there. 

The Scottish Review contains artieles upon subjects 
of great popular interest. That on ‘* Music in its Social 
Aspects” advocates the popular teaching of music asa 
means towards civilisation ; another, on “ The Dwell- 
ings of the Working Classes,” is full of facts and 
arguments upon one of the most important questions 
connected with the state of the operative population. 
“A Bit of a Frolic” is a thrilling tale, but has a deep 
philosophical meaning, showing how sudden and un- 
expected sometimes is the fall into crime. 

The New Englander is a Transatlantic quarterly, 
published at New Haven, Connecticut. It is under 
the control of a club of gentlemen residing there, and 
is designed to give expression to the views of religious 
men on all the topics of the day. Among its con- 
ductors are the President and many of the Professors 
of Yale College, and manv of the pastors of the Con- 
gregational churches of New Haven. This declara- 
tion of faith we derive from a sort of manifesto put 
forward with the current, whichis the second number 
of the sixteenth volume. The opening article of this 
number is entitled ‘ Spiritualism Tested by Science ;” 
and when we observe that it is an attempt to support 
what is called Spiritualism upon religious and scien- 
tific grounds, nothing more need be said. The other 
articles are of a more worldly nature and more general 
interest. 

The Westminster Review for July opens with an 
article on ‘ Calvin in Geneva,” a remarkable sketch 
of an era almost unknown even to the professed fol- 
lowers of the man who united so skilfully the saint 
and the politician. ‘“*The Last Days of Church 
Rates” is a song of triumph raised somewhat too 
soon. Robert Chambers’s ‘ Domestic Annals of 
Scotland ” is the subject of a very interesting paper, 
which has extracted the pith of the work and de- 
duced the morals it teaches. Cardinal Wiseman’s 
*¢ Recollections,” ‘* Women Artists,” and ‘ Recent 
Astronomy,” vary the contents with history, anec- 
dote, art, and science. 

The Stereoscopic Magazine. No. 1. (London: Lovell 
Reeve. )—Every new experiment in photographic pub- 
lications proves that after all we are but at the 
threshold of that charming and invaluable art. In 
the Stereoscopic Magazine we have three stereoscopic 
pictures, with articles descriptive of the subjects. 
The first represents Falaise Castle, the birthplace oi 
William the Conqueror; the second, the statue of 
Lord Hardinge, by Mr. Foley, which has_ been 
exciting the wonder and admiration of all our 
art-critics; and the third, the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich. We do not know whether 
it be possible to make all the specimens in a Jarge 
issue uniform, but we can conscientiously declare 
that those in our copy are admirable examples 
of clear, sharp, and well-defined photographic print- 
ing. The picture of Lord Hardinge’s statue is ex- 
tremely well done, and, when viewed beneath the 
stereoscope, stands out in bold relief, giving a capital 
idea of what is certainly the very best equestrian 
statue that this country, and we believe this age, has 
produced. The view of the Royal Observatory is also 
very happily chosen, delicate in light and shade, and 
with a very pleasing effect of sky. The photographic 
views are printed by Mr. Melluish, under the super- 
intendence of James Glaisber, Esq., F.R.S. For 
their examination one of Mr. Reeve’s book stereo- 
scopes is necessary, which are now constructed to 
fold up into a case, and may be obtained from any 
bookseller. Judging from the first specimen, we may 
welcome the Stereoscopic Magazine as an application 
of the art which is likely to be permanently valuable. 
Without wishing to be hypercritical, however, we 
would suggest to the writer of the introductory article 
that ortpeos, as one of the roots of stereoscope, does not 
signify “a solid,” but “solid.” It is an adjective, 
and is used like ssxgos in microscope—the one instru- 
ment enabling you to see little things, the other solid 
things. 

The Journal of Psychological Medicine for July— 
edited by Dr. Forbes Winslow—presents a careful 
abstract of Dr. Brown Leguard’s lectures on Physio- 
logy and Pathology of the Nervous System which 
have excited so much interest, because so abounding 
in original thought. Dr. Hume has contributed 4 
paper “On the Causes of Idiotey,’” which he 
traces in the great majority of instances to 
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defects in parentage either natural or acciden- | Modern Geography (Blackie and Co.) contains eight | Garestone Hall, a tale, post 8vo. 7+. 6d. cl. 


tal. “Suicide” is the next subject treated of 


and the author endeavours to trace the con- 
ditions of mind that lead to it. He holds it to be 
estublished that there is an hereditary tendency to 
commit this crime. Dr. Earle discourses, with abun- 
dant illustration, of the Paralysis of the Insane. “ An 


Autobiographical Sketch of a Drunkard” is full of | 
curious and instructive revelation, and we presume | 


that it is a genuine and not an imaginary history. 


A treatise on the Psychology of Kant concludes the | 
number. This is the only periodical in England | 
devoted to mental physiology, and therefore it de- | 


serves the support of all who study that science. 

Pope's Poetical Works, Vol. 11. (Bohn) completes 
this new edition by Carruthers, which Mr. Bohn has 
added to his “Illustrated Library.” ‘The notes are 
numerous and learned; some are biographical and 
anecdotical, others merely expository. Forty-one 
wood-cuts adorn the volume. ; 

The second volume of the sixth edition of the Diary 
and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys has appeared in 


“ Bohn’s Historical Library.” It is to be completed | 


in four volumes, This edition contains some passages 
which were excluded from the former ones. 

The twenty-fifth part of Routledge’s Shakspeare, 
edited by Stanton, contains the third part of King 
Henry VI., illustrated by Gilbert. 

The thirteenth part of Davenport Dunn, by Lever, 
has been received. 


Parts XXI. to XXIV. of the Jmperial Atlas of 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 
N the days when a poet might be an ambassa- 
dor or the governor of a province lived a 
certain Ariosto, who accomplished a great poem, 
“Orlando Furioso,” which no one has read with- 
out being delighted, even in Hoole’s translation. 


| it to the boards and foot-lamps. 
obliged to invent an improbable invention. 
people are pleased, we have no right exactly to 
quarrel, and we tell the tale as it is told to us from 
the lips of the clever artistes, Monrose, Talbot, 
Saint-Germain, and the mademoiselles Bonval 


Ariosto was at once a poet and a practical man, 


and the priaces of Italy in the sixteenth century 
felt that they were honoured in availing them- 
selves of his services. Aimong others, there was 


Alphonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, who had a | 


troublesome neighbour in Pope Julius II., and 
who threatened to make war upon him. Fight- 
ing with a Pope in those days was rather a serious 
matter. You might beat his soldiers, certainly; 
but then he had always a reserve of bulls of ex- 
communication—more terrible when turned loose 
than all the bulls of Bashan. Ariosto was dis- 


patched to mollify the trucculent pontiff, and | 


succeeded in his mission. The same Alphonso 
had in his dominions, about the same time, hosts 


of unruly subjects. The province of Garfagnana | 


especially was infested by bands who held very 
confused notions of meum and tuum. They were 
a fear and a terror to peasant and citizen, 
and difficult to deal with, The Duke 
sagely considered that the poet, who had 
pacified a Pope, was just the man to try his 
hand with the plunderers. Ariosto, in short, was 
made governor of the province of Garfagnana, 
and, by his firmness, address, and moderation, 
restored peace and order to the country, and won 
the esteem of prince and peasant. It happened 
during his governorship that he had to traverse 
the mountains of Garfagnana, escorted by five or 
six servants only. All at once he came in face of 
a band of men too well armed not to excite his 
suspicions as to their character. Giving the spur 
to his horse, he galloped onwards; but his servant, 
who rode the last, was seized by the chief of the 
bandits, who demanded the name of his master, 
and as soon as he heard it was the author of 
“Orlando Furioso,” he rode off in pursuit of him. 
The poet, finding that a foe was in his rear, 
faced round to give fight. The chief of the 
bandits advanced, not sword in hand, but hat in 
hand, to excuse himself for not having rendered 
due homage to the poet at the moment when he 
passed. “I am,” said he, “Captain Philippe 


| 


Pacchione; I have ardently wished to know the | 
man whose writings I so greatly admire. To-day | 
my wish has been gratified!” After this com- | 


pliment the robber added, that he put himself and | 
his troop at the disposition of the poet, who, 
however, did not avail himself of the escort. The | 
robber chief saluted the poet anew, who rode off 
amid the cheers of the evil-doers. Out of this 
fact, the poet, M. Charles Lafont, has elaborated 
a fiction for the amusement of the Aabitués of 
the Théaitre-Francais, and L’ Arioste, comédie en un 
acte et en vers, has had a favourable reception. 
But the modern poet has given the incident of 
the ancient poet a strange twist, to accommodate 





large coloured maps, giving the latest discoveries. 
It promises to be an excellent and useful atlas. 

We have also received The Ladies’ ( empanion ; 
A Chronicle of the Revolt in India (Part VIII.) 
Silver and Co.'s Emigration Guide (No. 3); 
Gordian Knot, by Shirley Brooks (Part VII.) 
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Friend in Need, a Romance, 3 vols. post &vo. 21 
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Gothic Church Architecture of the l4th, 15th, « 16th Centuries, Port- Warren's E 


and Savary. We have first the pretty Miss Laura, 
an interesting orphan, who by the will of her 
father has been made the ward of Ariosto. 
velling in the mountains, she has been seized, 
along with her maid, by the terrible Pacchione, 
who treats her honourably, but demands a heavy 
One of thé brigands is dispatched to 
make terms with her notary, and on his return 
maid and mistress ought to be free. 
their eyes around, they discover among the rob- 
bers an associate in the young Marquis de Vel- 
letri, who from his infancy had been the affianced 


patrician, has squandered all his 
estate, has in vain solicited employment at court, 
makes the acquaintance of Pacchione, and joins | 
as an amateur the band of robbers. 
cut any throats as yet, and is disagreeable to his 
companions through his love of novel, or poetical, | 
The lieutenant of the band is one day 
so provoked with him, that he knocks out of 
his hands the book he is reading. 
marquis takes fire, and falls upon the lieutenant, 
and something crimson might be spilt upon the 
carpet, if Pacchione did not enter in time. 
reads a lecture to his subordinate in well-mea- 
sured verse, and demands to see the peccant 
Seeing that it is the first of the poem 
“Orlando Furioso,” he is sufficiently furiou 
upbraids the lieutenant in measured terms. 
declares him to be a Vandal, and worse than that. 
The lieutenant excuses himself. 
knows nothing about Orlando. 
chiefs, the good reader will perceive, have always 
| been bronght up at college, and know the arts 
A bandit cannot burn down a 
village or cut a throat well unless he has studied 
Plato and Aristotle. or rides about with a Virgil 
mastered Thomas 


and metaphysics. 


in his pocket. 
Aquinas or Duns Scotus, so much the better. 
| “in the midst of the meantime,’ 
| Pacchione learns that the Duke of Ferrara has | 
| appointed a new governor to Graffignana, and he 
takes counsel with Malatesta, a brother scoundrel. 
The latter sets out in person to meet his poetical | 
Ariosto makes his progresses in 
the provinces not so pleasantly as did our first 
| James and our only Elizabeth. He is a poet, how- | 
ever, and all poets are valorous. 
cent man, and makes himself acquainted with 
innocent wines and roadside taverns. 
these a muleteer eases him of his jaunty robe. 


passivity Ariosto strays into a wood to manufac- 
ture some stanzas of his “ Orlando.” He is pounced 
upon by Pacchione, who believes him to be his 
| friend Malatesta out in pursuit of adventures, | 
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and in this belief tells him the strength of his 


If | band and every particular. Ariosto has open 


2ars for everything. He perceives Laura, his 
ward, and tells the captain that, being under 
great obligations to her father, he should like to 
have the disposal of her. This to Pacchione is a 
disagreeable proposition. He would like to oblige 
his friend Malatesta; but really he has taken a 
love for Laura, and that very night, by aid of a 
convenient hermit, is to make her his wife. At 
this news the poet shudders. Something must be 
done; and then the soubrette comes to his aid. 
Through her the scapegrace young Marquis is 
introduced, who, after a fatherly reprimand from 
the poet, becomes penitent, and enters into all 
his designs to save the Laura whom he loves, 
and who, he is told, still loves him in spite 
of misapprehensions. While this has been 
taking place the true Malatesta arrives. ‘The 
brigands discover that they have been betrayed. 
They have in their hands the new governor of the 
| province, not knowing his name. They order 
| him to be executed ; but, in respect for his rank, 
they will shoot instead of hanging him. At this 
critical juncture, to use the phrase of historians, 
Laura casts herself before her guardian, and 
exclaims, “ Wretches ! would ye slay Ariosto ?” 
“ Ariosto!” ery all the band. “ You the author of 
‘Orlando’!” cries Pacchione, discovering himself. 
The poet shows the verses he had been writing 
when he was seized in the forest. The brigand 
| reads and recognises them, and then in true 
| theatrical style exclaims, ‘‘ Render thanks to 
| your genius ; you would have been condemned 
whatever your rank. What signifies a noble 
| more or less? Such are born every day ; buta 
| poet like Ariosto!—God requires an age to make 
|one! Go in peace, and finish the ‘Orlando 
Furioso.’” ‘This discourse ended, a brigand rushes 
| in, out of breath. The banditti had been dis 
covered. Surrounding troops advance. ‘ Good!’ 
exclaims Pacchione, “ we shall die as brave men 
| nevertheless!” “Stop,” says Ariosto, ‘ The 
Duke of Ferrara prepares an expedition against 
the corsairs of Tunis and Algiers. I offer pardon 
to all who will take part in it.” The brigands 
accept the offer, and the piece ends without harm 
having been done to anybody. The poet had to 
make action out of a scene, and has succeeded to 
the applause of the parterre and upper gallery. 
Horace Vernet has nearly finished a picture 
representing an episode in the taking of the 
Malakoff. The canvass, reproduces perfectly, it 
is said, the moment when advice was given to 
General MacMahon to abandon his position— 
advice which the General gloriously refused. 
The painter shows in the foreground the French 
banner borne by the Marines on the occasion, and 
which is still preserved, its fold penetrated by 
eight cannon shot and five-and-forty bullets. 
There are contradictory reports about the way 
in which the paintings in the Medici Gallery 
of the Louvre have been set before the eyes 
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of the public. One 
pictures have not been retouched. Another says 
that the picture-dealers have been taking liberties 
with them. We are not keen-sighted enough to 
be able to say where the truth lies. But just 
think, as Figaro says, of touching up Moliére or 
Corneille! 
Shakspere! Painters, alas! 
corruptible matter. 


have to deal with 


far better chance of being handed down to pos- 
terity, with all their spots and blemishes, merits 
and demerits, unembellished and unexchanged, 
through the fidelity of the typographer. 


A brochure has been making some noise during | 


the week—Napoleon ILI. et les principautés rou- 
We are begged to believe by certain 
journals, that this work has not emanated from 
the same mind which dictated Napoleon ILI. et 
l’Angleterre.—Paris, July 8. 


maines. 


Aus Amerika: Erfahrungen, Reisen und Studien. 
Von Juttus Fréper. (From America: Expe- 
riences, Travels, and Studies. By Julius 
Frébel.) 2 vols, 1857-8. Leipzig: Franz 
Wagner. London: Triibner and Co. 

Die Deutsche Auswanderung, und thre culturhis- 
torische Bedeutung, &c. (German Emigration, 


and its Significance in the History of Culture. | 


By Juricvs FRoBEL.) 
Wagner. 


1858. Leipzig: Franz 
Loudon: Triibner and Co. 


tionists of 1848 who, in the disappointment of 
their hopes at home, emigrated or migrated to the 


Model Republic beyond the Atlantic. A “literat” | 


of evidently much accomplishment, and of supe- 
rior acquirements in mineralogy, geology, and 
botany, a philosopher and a thinker to boot, 
Herr Frébel has much to say on every phase of 
American society and scenery, and, bating the 
usual tendency of a scholarly German to theorise 
in high-flown phrase, he says it well, instructively, 
and pleasantly. The first of the books in our 
list is a record of travel, combining some of the 
scientific merits of such a work as Sir Charles 
Lyell’s with the deeper philosophising of a De 
Tocqueville or a Martineau. The second is a re- 


print of letters addressed on his return home to | 


Germany of Transatlantic emigration, its pre- 


sentand future, its advantages and disadvantages. | 


Both contain much that is interesting and valuable 
to non-German as well as to German readers. 
The author’s American experiences were more 
than usually varied. Landing at New York in 
the November of 1849, he was immediately en- 
couraged by kind American friends to settle in 
some professorial or other intellectual post. But 
it was in search of new experiences, to exchange 
the theoretical for the practical, not merely to 
continue in America his career at home, that he 
had come to the States, and Herr Frébel began 
life in New York as the associate of a firm of 
German soap-boilers! ‘ This first step,” we hear 
without surprise, “from German idealism to 
American realism did not succeed,” and in the 
May of 1850 the philosophical ex-soap-boiler 
fairly commenced his American travels. Two 
different aims were present to him. One, 


was to procure an appointment in the scientific | 


staff to be attached to the commission chosen to 
fix the boundary between the United States and 
Mexico. The other was to purchase some land in 
Virginia, and settle on it with German friends. 
In both our author failed. 
took him to Washington, and introduced him to 
official circles there, while the other led to an inter- 
esting tour in Virginia. Unlike Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, Herr Frébel looked before he leaped. The es- 
tate of 100 square miles, offered at the amazingly 
low price of from 5000 to 10,000 dollars, turned out 
to be a barren and stony bit of the Alleghanies! 
Returning to New York, Herr Frébel made the 
acquaintance of Mr. E. G. Squier, the accom- 
plished, active, and well-known envoy of the 
United States to Nicaragua. 
author was induced to repair to Nicaragua, whose 
leading citizens were desirous of employing a 


competent person in exploring the mineral riches | 


of the state. It does not distinctly appear whether 
Herr Frobel ever officially received the commis- 
sion. But the idea was the means of embarking 
him, during the summer and autumn of 1851, in 
a journey in Central America, the chronicle of 
which, full of interesting detail, scientific, pic- 
turesque, social and political, forms one of the 


report says that the | 


Or think of some editor touching up | 


Poets and historians, and | 
even the amusing member of Grub-street, have | 


1. $2 . - | Journal, 
Herr FrOsBEx is one of the many German revolu- | 


Through him our | 


P | 
most valuable portions of the volumes. In 


New York again, having acquired more in- 
formation than money by his trip, he  be- 
came the editor of the New York All. 
gemeine Zeitung, a paper published in Ger- 
man. Now he had oceasion to study the poli- 
tics of the States, and to acquaint himself with 
the bizarre forms in which the Socialistic spirit 
was then embodying itself in and near the Em- 
pire City. Unluckily, however, the New York 
paper was of Whig politics, and the majority of 
the Germans in the United States are Democrats. 
With little profit to compensate for the loss of 
his good fame, the German democratic refugee 
found himself denounced as an apostate. “Even 
the wife of my shoemaker,” Herr Frébel good- 


1umouredly confesses, ‘declared that she would | 
] 11} f “declared that sl ould 


never have believed it of me.” In the spring of 
1852 the editor resigned, with the melancholy 
consciousness that “life at New York seemed to 
promise neither spiritual nor material profit.” 
But Herr Froébel had a stout German heart, and 
was ready to turn his hand to anything. He 
became the employé of a German mercantile firm, 


and in this capacity twice accompanied a caravan | 
The first | 
journey was made from Missouri through the | 


The second, by | * a 
* | tion and political freedom. 


of goods to Chihuahua, in Mexico. 


wildernesses of the far West. 
way of Texas, ended in the author’s establish- 
ment in the metropolis of California, as editor 
of another Germau paper, the San 
Here again the editor, whose demo- 


cratic ardour had banished him from his na- | 
| tive land, was 
by the supporters of the other and older journal | 
Of San | 


| in praise of beer and wine, in which I quoted Dr. 


denounced as an _ aristocrat 


with which his entered into rivalry. 
Francisco as a residence, Herr Frébel speaks in 


a tone of most affectionate reminiscence; but he | ; . s , es 
| it about that my culpable connection with the Whig 


| journal was soon much more mildly judged than at 


bade it farewell in the autumn of 1855, and 
once more returned to New York. His departure 
from Germany followed, we presume, not long 


| afterwards. 


Our first extract shall be Herr Fribel’s de- 


| scription and impressions of a Presidential recep- | 
| tion at Washington, during his unsuccessful visit | 
The then | 


to the political capital of the States. 
President was General Taylor, the “hero of the 
Mexican war,” nick-named, 


reception here described was carried off by cholera, 
befure his term of office had expired. 


Let us go to the President’s to-night, said to me, | 


one afternoon, Mr. &e. &c. It was the day of the 
week on which the President of the United States 
regularly receives company in the evening. The 
entrée is free to everybody. Towards ten we went to 
“the White House.” . . The company on these 


occasions is generally very numerous, and on this | 
particular evening the rooms devoted to its reception | 
The Euro- 


were quite filled with males and females. 
pean, and even the citizen of a Spanish-American 


republic, must have been surprised, on entering the | 
| house, to see no sentinel, no door-keeper, no servant, 


indeed, of any kind, and in the interior itself no 
person by any outward sign recognisable as such. 
The crowd of males and females who have come to 
show their respect for the highest magistrate of the 
republic, saw in this personage an officer of their own. 
In order to satisfy the feeling of their own dignity as 
citizens, they stream without hindrance into the hall 


| of reception, when those who enter are presented, not 
by an official appointed for the purpose, but by any ! 


person whatsoever, whether acquainted with the 
President or not. General Taylor, a middle-sized 
man with a simple farmer-face, in which, however, 
were expressed decision and practical intelligence, 
honesty, and a good-humoured serenity, stood near 


| the door and shook hands with everybody, with the 


| simplest forms of conventional politeness :—‘“* Mr. 
But the one attempt | 


President, allow me to introduce to you Mr. So-and- 
So.” ‘Mr, So-and-So, I am gl.d to make your 
acquaintance.” ‘Mr. President, I hope you are 
quite well.” Such was the interchange of reci- 
procal civilities. When my turn came to be pre- 
sented, and my introducer added a remark rela- 
tive to a German no longer living, whose fate 
aroused the liveliest sympathy throughout America, 


| the President expressed his respect for the memory 


of the departed by a profound inclination of the 
head. I had scarcely passed on, when some merri- 
ment was manifested by the crowd which surrounded 
the President. A young lady, with the same sur- 
name as the President, was introduced to him, and, 
under the jocose pretence that he possessed rights of 
relationship, he gave her a kiss. People were 
pleased with the good humour of the old soldier, and 
a lady in the smaller circle to which I belonged de- 
clared that a hero had a right to kiss a pretty wo- 
man. Further on, in the reception-hall, stood the 
daughter of the President, the wife of Colonel Bliss, 
who as lady of the house received the company, and 
to whom the new arrivals were likewise introduced. 
The whole of the numerous company moved about, 





Francisco | 


Yankee-fashion, | 
‘ ; ,..,| * Rough and Ready,” and who shortly after the 
the editor of the A//yemeine Auswanderungs Zeit | hs nog. 4 SRP As 

(Universal Emigration Times), with a special | 
applicancy to the great and growing question in | 





in the freest fashion and most unrestrained conversa- 
tion, through the rooms, which presented the appear- 
ance of a public promenade. Later on, here and there, 
isolated groups took possession of the sofas and arm- 
chairs, evideutly with the same feeling of being at 
home as when we make use of the accommodations of 
an hotel. At last, towards midnight, the company 
separated. 

The reflections and experiences of Herr Froébel 
as a newspaper editor in New York might furnish 
one or two quotable passages. The German 
population of the States are the foremost foes of 
a Maine Liquor Law; and on this fact, and on 
the general question, Herr Frébel pleasantly phi- 
losophises, and remarks as follows: 

The editor of a German-American paper of an 
avowedly Whiggish tendency must renounce all hope 
of an extended popularity. But a leading article in 
favour of the Liquor Laws, and thus attacking wine 
and beer, would be positive treachery to the good 


| cause—a self-disclosure of the masked aristocrat, a 
| moral suicide, in public opinion. 
| therefore, during my connection with the German- 
| American press, I never went in mv reactionary ten- 


So far as this, 


dencies, although, within myself, | have long thought 
it to be not, perhaps, altogether an accidental coinci- 
dence that the consumption of beer and wine, 
dance-music, and merriment in various countries, 
stood in an inverse ratio to their political educa- 
Those who think it 
to be in the nature of a republic that people 
amuse themselves more under that form of govern- 
ment than under a monarchical one, are danger- 
ously mistaken, and their mistake is as dangerous 
to monarchy as to republicanism and republicans. 
However, the thoughts which arose in me in this di- 
rection 1 was wise enough never to expres3 as a 
journalist. On the contrary, I wrote several articles 


Luther and many German poets; and these brought 


the commencement, and they even reconciled my 
shoemaker’s wife toherhusband. Let me be allowed 
to give a piece of important advice to any one who 
after me may begin as a novice the career of a 
German-American publicist. If he finds that he has 
things to say which bis public will not relish, or if 
he cannot continue otherwise to please it, let him not 
neglect from time to time to write a readable beer 
article, beginning, for instance, thus:— 

In times of old, Deutschland (Germany) eons’sted of three 
empires, which were calel Dram-Land, Wine-Land, and 
Beer-Land. By degrees, the first was conquered by the 
last; the o’-her two voluntarily united themselves, and the 
political phenomenon thus produced is called German 
unity. 

Such an adjuration of the interests of national 
culture and policy will again revive the drooping 
favour of the public, and the author will have the 
pleasure of seeing his words reproduced by the popu- 
lar section of the German press, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, and from Texas to the frontiers of Canada. 


With due modifications, befitting the difference 
of time and place, this jocular hint might be 
seriously laid to heart by the editor of our own 
Morning Advertiser. 

We could have wished to quote from Herr 
Frobel’s glowing and animated panegyric on 
society at San Francisco, where, as he enthusias- 
tically declares, “the prosaic realism, or, if you 
will have it so, materialism of Yankeedom, 
has, under unwonted relations, risen to such 
an elevation, that at the summit of its deve- 
lopment it receives a poetic colour, and 
expands into the realm of the romantic!” But 
of the more prosaic passages in which this mystic 
thesis is expounded none are detachable, con- 
sistently with our space; and the same is true of 
Herr Frobel’s many striking and elaborate de- 
scriptions of scenery and nature. In preference, 
we shall dip into his speculations on the future 
of Central America, a region which he has 
carefully explored, and on which he has thought 
much. Readers who have glanced carelessly at 
notices of the “ Central American difficulty” in 
their newspapers, may be surprised by Herr 
Frobel’s expression, “ Central America is _politi- 
cally the most important point in the New 
World.” Those who have studied the question 
will recognise traces of originality in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

Central America, luckily, needs no slaves, and on 
that account will not be exposed to the reintroduc- 
tion of slavery, even under Anglo-American influence. 
The attempt to reintroduce slavery was Walker's 
great mistake, on which his enterprise foundered. 
So far as I know, it was only the difficulties of his 
position which forced this man to meet the wishes of 
the slavery propagandists of the Southern States, 
whose support he needed after his quarrel with the 
Transit Company. Morally speaking, his error may 
be extenuated by the circumstance; politically, it 
remains where it was. After the results which 
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Walker had attained, he ought to have paused,—if | 
he had known how to draw the right political line. 
Even the interests of England would have induced 
that country not to oppose him, if his programme had 
been simply, “ Regeneration of Central America 
under the influence of the Anglo-American spirit ; 
opening up of the country to emigration from the 
United States and from Europe; no slavery ; no 
annexation to the United States.” With this pro- | 
gramme, he would have been the founder of a feder- 
ation of regenerated states of Spanish-American 
origin; and who knows? perhaps California itself, 
since a desire for separation stretches as far as 
Oregon, and the interests of the countries on the 
Pacifie keep them from unconditionally identifying 
themselves with the Southern States as with the 
North. 

As regards Central America, this is the one 
burden of Herr Frébel’s songs—No annexation, 
but federation. If our statesmen were to consent 
to the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
and with the United States and France endeavour 
to establish, under a common guarantee, such a 
federation of the Central American Republics, 
with such a programme as is sketched by Herr 
Frobel, we should have an end put to the 
“Central American difficulty.” There would be 
a chance then for the development of the re- 
sources of some of the most magnificent and 
highly-favoured countries on the face of the | 
globe. It remains only to add that our own | 
Central American possession of Honduras (or | 
Belize) finds great favour in Herr Frébel’s eyes, 
and that he especially indicates it as a most 
favourable and promising site for German colo- 
nists. 

One of the great aims of both of Herr Froébel’s 
books, especially of the second one, is to detail 
the contrast between the German and American 
characters, and to explain what must be sacrificed } 
by the German if he is to find a true home be- | 
yond the Atlantic. No wonder that the problem | 
occupies him. German emigration to the United 
States is one of the great facts of the age. The 
Germans, no less than the Irish, influence, from 
their vast numbers, the State and Presidential 
elections in America; and the folly of the Know- 
nothing movement seemed at one time bent on 
turning the quiet solid Teuton into the rebel 
which the Celt is everywhere. Herr Fribel is no 
stranger to the necessary antagonism between the 
Yankee and the German. He has felt the shock 
in his own experience. But he shrewdly sees 
and wisely indicates that the welfare of the Ger- | 
man in America can only be obtained by a com- 
promise. It is not by forming societies and 
cliques of its own, by sticking doggedly to the 
language of fatherland, by seeking to establish an 
imperium in imperio, that the German element in 


the United States is destined to prosper. No; | 
safety is to be sought in prudent amalga- 
mation. German idealism can gain much | 


by contact and blending with Yankee practi- 
calism. The gain and loss of the German 
emigrant in America fills many pages of Herr 
Frobel’s smaller work. Yet we know not whie- 
ther, so far at least as the labouring class is 
concerned, the whole question is not best as well 
as most compactly settled in the following short 
passage of the book which we have placed second | 
at the head of this article—a passage with ex- | 
tracting which we shall bid adieu to Herr 
Frébel and his both ingenious and instructive 
volumes :— 


In the summer of 1856 I was residing with my 
family in Rockland County, in the State of New 
York, and we occasionally visited a neighbouring | 
family of German peasants. This consisted of hus- 
band, wife, daughter, and son, and it was their 
seventh year in America. In Germaay, the husband 
was a shepherd somewhere in Franconia, the wife, 
a day-labourer. A shepherd—who does not see | 
at once the whole romance of the affair, quite | 
wanting to the prosaic life of America? What | 
enjoyments the husband possessed in his poetical 
life in the midst of nature! He knew her mys- | 
terious forces—her healing herbs—Da droben auf | 
Jenem Berge.* He was a prophet of the weather. | 
Nothing of all that now. Since he has been in 
America the husband has not had five minutes of 
leisure to look at either herbs or clouds. How 
merrily, in Franconia, he sped with his flock o'er the 
lea—how sadly, leaning on his staff, looked he 
from the heights down into the vale. His poetry, 
like his deeper insight into nature, the source 
of the noblest enjoyments, is quite lost to him 
beyond the Atlantic. Even its nationality 


the family begins to lose. Catherine and 
ichael, although born in Franconia, prefer 


Peaking English to speaking German; nor would 
* “On yonder mountain-top.” The first line of a cele- 
brated song of Goethe's. 


| and 


they now at any price wear the clothes of German 
peasants. Considered from the national and poetic 
point of view, all this may be lamented. The folks 
themselves, however, persist in not looking at it from 
a purely human point of view. 
she could scarcely remember having had in Germany 
enough bread to eat at one meal. Now, in our 
walks, we often visited this very 
enjoy their excellent rye-bread, their capital 
butter, or their sour milk and clotted cream. ‘These 
people had now a farm of their own of forty acres, a 
house of their own, their cow-house with four cows, 
their pigs and poultry, their garden with greens, 
fruits, and even with flowers. And all this they had 
done for themselves, beginning with nothing, for 
even their one chest of clothes had been stolen from 
them on their arrival in New York. It was the result 
of a labour which in Europe is expected from no man; 


| for the quondam shepherd had himself built his 
| house, he had himself made his farm arable, and, 
besides, he had worked as a day labourer for his | 


richer neighbours—an occupation which he persevered 
in despite his present comfortable circumstances. I 


| may say with truth, then, that such a state of well- 


being, created in six years out of nothing, is the 
product of a labour which in Europe is not expected 
from the poorest, but for which, alas! Europe has 
neither opportunity nor reward. 

Evidently, although Herr Frobel was denounced 
as a Whig by the German democracy of the 
Northern States, and as an aristocrat by that of 
California, there still adheres to him something 
of the Radicalism of his earlier years! 


ITALY. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
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Rome, June 29. 
The Season—St. Peter's on a festive day—Illus- 
trious visitors. 

As usual at this advanced period in the warm 
season, the desertion of Rome by strangers is now 
almost complete. Every day do these streets 
become more silent, and the places of public resort 
less frequented. ‘The Piazza di Spagna, and the 
two reading-rooms therein situated (that. still 
maintain rivalship), are becoming more and more 
desolate; the promenading in the Pincian Gar- 
dens, when the bands are playing in the cool 
evening hours, is now—though still comparatively 
gay and numerous—but a shadow of what it was 
some two months ago; and the Romans, with 
their habitual preference for town pleasures over 
those of country and nature, are reducing the 
round of their amusements to the lounge after 


| dusk on the narrow pavé of the Corso, or the 


drive among the endless files of open carriages 
that every evening block up the width of that 
street—the veritable Vanity Fair of modern Rome. 
Nor does the magnificence of the religious ob- 
servances proper to this season suffice to detain 
any noticeable portion of the shifting population 
that begins to vanish after the last rockets 
have burst in air on the night of Easter Monday. 
Yet there is no season when the peculiar aspects 


| and pomps of Catholicism in the ecclesiastical 


metropolis are displayed with more 
beauty than at present. Late on the evening of 
the 10th there issued from St. Peter’s the last of 
those grand processions, two or three of which 
pass through these streets every day within the 
octave of Corpus Domini, and stately was the 
scene presented on the piazza, within those 
majestically-sweeping colonnades before the great 
basilica. Between files of troops and throngs of 
spectators passed the long array of dignita- 
ries, priests, and confraternities, with silken 
canopies, silver crucifixes, enormous banners 
displaying groups of saints painted on both sides, 
towering crosses made to look 
gnarled trunks of secular oak trees wreathed 
with ivy. Under a spacious canopy of silver 
tissue, surrounded by torch-bearers, walked a 
Cardinal, carrying a superb ostensorium, and 
immediately behind, also on foot and bare-headed, 
followed Pius IX., dressed in white and crimson, 
looking in full health, with a suite of Cardinals, 
allin their stately robes of scarlet. Under no 
aspect is St. Peter's seen to such advantage as in 
the twilight and rich gloom of one of these 
solemnities taking place at late evening hours. 
The quantity of crimson with which its interior 


is hung for such occasions, by daylight rather | 


tawdry in effect, now harmonises with the sub- 
dued colouring of the whole; the vast aisles and 
arcades recede into mysterious dimness ; even the | 
gleaming of arms from the files of troops along | 
the nave, that seem at other times to give too 
great preponderance to the military element, now 





The wife told me that | 


family, to | 


imposing | 


like the | 


adds a chivalrous character to the scene; and 
the bursts of martial music from the atrium 
finely announce the return of the procession, as 
the numerous groups, so various in costume and 
dignity, all carrying torches in atttendance on 
the Holy Sacrament, slowly advance from the 
central portal towards the brilliantly-illuminated 
high altar. The swelling strains of the organ and 
| chanting that accompanied the closing rite of 
benediction were, in some passages, impressive; 
but on this, as on many other occasions, was there 
cause to regret, in the style of music prevalent 
in Roman church services, that inferiority blend- 
ing the profane with the sacred, that want of 
the truly grand and devotional, which seems un- 
accountable (here of all places) in an accessory so 
important as the vocal and instrumental accom- 
paniment to a ritual otherwise remarkable for 
the carrying out of details to their highest perfec- 
tion. 

There have been, besides aristocracy and 
royalty, celebrities not to pass unnoticed in crowds 
among the foreign visitors here during the past 
season. Hawthorne and his family spent a part 
of the winter here; and it is but few days since I 
had the honour of being introduced to another of 

| America’s illustrious sons, Mr. Bryant, who had 
been travelling in Spain and Italy, with his 
lady, a daughter, and a beautiful niece. I 
found this veteran poet then on the eve of 
his departure for Florence, and was most 
favourably impressed by his venerable aspect, 
quiet dignity, and unassuming simplicity of 
| manners. Frederika Bremer left shortly after 
Easter, I believe for the Holy Land, and all, 
I think, ever admitted to her society, must be 
| similarly pleased by the unaffected sweetness, 
the vivacity tempered by matron dignity, that 
I could not help admiring in the authoress 
of those admirable novels of Swedish life. Her 
coloured drawings, landscapes and heads, which 





she was so good as to show me, prove that 
Madame Bremer has more than _ ordinary 
taste as an amateur artist; and I was par- 


ticularly pleased with her expressive portrait of 
Jenny Lind. Mrs. Jameson did not arrive here 

| from Florence till after Easter, for a stay of not 
many weeks. Full of mental activity, pleasing 
and affable as ever, she sees absorbingly occu- 
pied, as faras health and strength allow, in pre- 
paring that work, the completion of her most 
interesting series, from which so much may be 
expected, on the Life, and Legends connected with 
the person, of our Lord. 


How to Cure A Vice.—If you think you are 
strong enough to bear what I am going to say, I will 
talk to vou about this. But mind, now, these 
are the things that some foolish people call dangerous 
subjects—as if these vices which burrow into people’s 
souls, as the Guinea-worm burrows into the naked 
feet of West Indian slaves, would be more mis- 
chievous when seen than out of sight. Now the true 
wav to deal with those obstinate animals, which are 
a dozen feet long, some of them, and no bigger than 
a horsehair, is to get a piece of silk round their heads, 

| and pull them out very cautiously. If you only 

break them off, they grow worse than ever, and some- 
times kill the person that has the misfortune of har- 
bouring one of them. Whence it is plain that the 
first thing to do is to find out where the head lies. 
| Just so of all the vices, and particularly of this vice 
of intemperance. What is the head of it, and where 
does it lie? For you may depend upon it, there 
is not one of these vices that has not a head of 
its own, an intelligence,—a meaning,—a certain 
virtue, I was going to say, but that might, perhaps, 
| sound paradoxical. I have heard an immense number 
of moral physicians lay down the treatment of moral 
| Guinea-worms, and the vast majority of them would 
alwas insist that the creature had no head at all, but 
was all body and tail. So I have found a very com- 
mon result of their method to be that the string 
slipped, or that a piece only of the creature was broken 
off, and the worm soon grew again, as bad as ever. The 
truth is, if the devil could only appear in church by 
attorney, and make the best statement that the facts 
would bear him out in doing on behalf of his special 
virtues, (what we commonly call vices,) the influence 
of good teachers would be much greater than it is. 
For the arguments by which the devil prevails are 
| precisely the ones that the devil-queller most rarely 
answers. The way to argue down a vice 1s not to 
tell lies about it,—to say that it has no attraction, 
when every body knows that it has,—but rather to let 
it make out its case just as it certainly will in the 
moment of temptation, and then meet it with the 
weapons furnished by the Divine armory. Ithuriel 
did not spit the toad on his spear, you remember, but 
touched him with it, and the blasied angel took the 
sad glories of his true shape. If he had shown fight 
then, the fair spirit would have known how to deal 
with him.—Atlantic Monthly. 
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SCIENCE, ART, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
M. Nrkpce, in a paper sent to the Académie 
des Sciences, has given the result of many ex- 
periments made involving the discovery of a new 
action of light. The problem was, Will a body 
which has been subjected to the influence of light 
or insolation preserve in darkness any impression 
of this light? This M. N epce has attempted to 
solve by means of photography. The he gi 
escence and fluorescence of bodies we kuow, but 
these experiments were never made till now. An 
engraving, kept for several days in darkness, and 
then exposed for a quarter 
with an opaque screen, was laid upon a sheet 
of very sensitive photographic paper, and putin a 
lark place for twenty-t 
t the white y portions of theengraving, whichhad 
been protected by the screen during its e Xposure to 
the sun, a been re produced in black. When 
the engraving was ke vt in profound darkness for 
several days, “and the 1 applied to the paper with- 
ut being previously exposed to the sun, no 
result was produced. Thisis one lof proving 
the action exercised light upon bodies sub- 
jected to its influence. The other method is thus 
described: take a sheet of paper that has beet 
kept in total darkness, place upon it a photo- 
graphic slide upon glass or paper, then expose it 
to the solar rays for a space of time varying ac- 
cording to the intens ity of the light, after which 
it is again placed in obscurity. The slide is then 
taken up and the paper treated with a solution 
of nitrate of silver; in a very short space of time 
an image will be seen to appear, merely 
requiring to be well washed in pure water 
to fix it. The following is the result of 
experiments made with fluorescent and 
phorescent bodies:—A design traced upon a sheet 
of paper with a solution of sulphate of quinine, 
one of the most fluorescent bodies known, and 
exposed to the sun, and then placed in contact 
with the prepared paper, will reproduce itself in 
more intense black than the paper on 
which it is traced. The conclusions demonstrated 
by M. Niépce are, that light communicates to 
n substances it has fallen upon a real 
activity, or rather, that 


hy 
netn 


phos- 


sistent activity ; the quantity of persistent 


activity is more or less, according to the nature 


of the substance, the greater or less duration of 
the exposure, the atmospheric circums tances 
under which the e xposure takes place, &c, An 
it has its limits, that oP to say, it gives to each 
substance a maximum of ac tivity, and when that 
is attained, prolonged her adds nothing 
more. 
In the quarterly report of Dr. Letheby on the 
sanatory condition of the city of London, dated 
July 6th, he states that, having been for the last 
fortnight engaged in making d: uily examinations 
of the Thames water betwee n Teddington Lock 
and Greenwich, the result was, that he found the 
river water unusually charged with sea salt and 
organic matter, the oceanic tide having 
high as Wandsworth.  Ordin: irily the soluble 
inorganic Sreetions ‘nts of the river do not exceed 
45 grains in the gallon at hi: 


isen as 


ganic impurity is not more than four grains to 
the gallon; but « 
elements have amounted to 131 
gallon, and the 
sea water has risen 
in the bed of the river; 
mixture as this occurs at high temperature, 
paterieasion o a most offensive character is set 
up. The sewage, organic matter, and sulphates 
ot sea-water hase acted on each other 
duced the present state of things. The inky 
appearance is due to the 1 
retted hydrogen by the iron of the clay. 
has been the salvation of the liyes 


grains in the 
impurities to 12. The 
to a_ great height 


organic 


This 


from the river has been, it is as 
to what it might have 
fixation. As it is, the 
the water amount to about 15 cubic inches 
per gallon, consisting chiefly of carbonic acid, 
with ammonia, nitrogen, and a trace of oxygen, 
but no sulphuretted hydrogen. The water at mid- 
stream is charged with the | higher forms of animal 


nothing 
been but for 
gases evolved from 


of an hour to the | 
action of direct solar rays, one half being covered | 


four hours, when it wastound | 


certain bodies have the | 
property of storing up light in a state of per- | 


gh tide, and the or- | 


luring the last fortnight the saline | 


and whenever such a | 


and pro- | 


of | 3 | couchant. rhe 
fixation of the sulphn- | 


‘ of the in- r 
habitants; for, offensive as the vapour evolved | 


this | * 
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MUSIC, 


| and vegetable infusorial life; but on the shore it is 


so Jethal that nothing can exist in it but the 
lowest forms of fungi and the simplest of living 
creatures. Notwithstanding, the health of the 
metropolis has been good—a fact illustrated not 


| merely by the mortality returns, but by the still 


more significant returns of sickness. 

Another failure has occurred in the attempt to 
lay down the 
would be premature to speculate on the causes; 
at present there is but the fact. The four vessels 


forming the expedition met at the appointed ren- | 


dezvous in mid-ocean, 
miles of cable. 


each carrying about 1500 
The first splice of the cables was 


made on June 26, when after having paid out | 


about two and a half miles from each side the 
cables parted. The vessels having met a second 
time, the splice was made good, and after about 40 
miles had been paid out, the current was broken. 
The vessels met for the third time on the 28th ult. 
when, 150 miles of the cable having been paid 
out, and expectations of success rose high, again 
the current was broken, and the project was for 
the present abandoned: such is the unfortunate 
result. The attempt will no doubt be renewed; 
but, as we have on more than one occasion ex- 
pressed an opinion as to the faul ty construction 
of the cable itself, it will form no 


up, as a matter of necessity. 
been made that in any future operations the 
Leviathan should be employed, as in this case, 
instead of four vessels each,scarcely equal to the 
task, there would be only one, and thus the 
undertaking be carried out with that unity of 


| action which must always be a chief element of 


success. 

A letter received from Mrs. Livingstone, and 
dated Cape Town, May 19th, gives the informa- 
tion that the celebrated missionary and explorer 
had left the Cape on his way to the Zambesi, 
towards the end of April, accompanied by a ship 
of war, which will see the expt dition 
the bar of the river; it is 


he left at Tete are still wait 


stated that the people 
ing for him. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 

TALK OF THE 

Mr. Jonn Keyser has 
national military t 
sward at the eastern end of the ornamental water in 
St. James’s Park, in commemoration of the great 
events of the Crimean war, and of the occasions upon 
which her Ma ublicly testified to the personal 
interest she felt in these events. We have not yet 
seen the design for this trophy, but it is described as 
standing upon an octangular base, which, with the 
plinth, will be of p >d Aberdeen granite. The 
main body of the structure is to be of polished white 
marble, also of an octangular form, and supported by 
eight Corintbian columns of porphyry or red granite, 
polished. <A figure of her Majesty will surmount the 
whole, making the height of the trophy 40 feet 
5 inches, its diametrical width at the base being 
27 feet 4inches. In the eight 
will be panels, containing tablet 
tions. The first section will front the east. Its 
lower panels, surrounded with Jaurels, 
the forces engaged, and the names of the officers 
commanding, while the figures of the men standing 
at the quarters of the principal will represent the 
Guards and the Line, and include the Rifle Brigade 
and Highlanders, the Hussars, the Heavy Cavalry, 
and the Light Cavalry or Lancers. At each angle 
will be a mortar, and field-guns will lie along 
the lower line of the tablets on the granite 
base. In front of the base is the 
buttresses at the 
receive emblematical ornaments composed of the rose, 
xamrock, thistle, and harp, to represent the great 


STUDIOS. 


produced a design for a 


jesty I 


nationalities of the empire; and on either side of these | 


devices are trophies descriptive of its military force. 
The three panels in the centre contain the chief in- 


scription, whid h states the dates of the commencement | 


and of the conclusion of the war, and of the fall of Se- 
bastopol. The upper panel records the name of the 


Duke of Cambridge and of the first Commissioner of | 
Works; while the return panels between the columns | 


display the colours, standards, and banners, for 
cavalry and infantry, to be enamelled in their respec- 
tive colours, The frieze is ornamented with the gar- 


| filling up. 
| angles represent the Royal Foot Artillery, the Royal 
Atlantic telegraphic cable. It | 


| Royal Foot Artillery, 


| Westminster, 
| the memory 


| of the students and their friends. 


| presided, 
| schools, it appeared that the number of 


| attendance 


safely over | 


rophy to be erected on the green | 


inter-columnar spaces | 
s for receiving inscrip- | 


will describe | 


| Chairman 


British lion | 
angles will | 


DRAMA, &c. 


ter, the crown, the sceptre; the front panel with th 
Royal arms, and the return angles with the letiers 

“V.R.,” encircled by laurels. At each angle of the 
summit will be a globe, emblematic il of the extent 
of British dominion, with decorations of oak leaves 
and acorns. The design on the western side differs 
from the foregoing only as regards the details of the 
The figures of the men standing at the 


Horse Artillery and Engineers, the Royal Navy, or 
seamen, the Royal Marines, and the Marine Artillery. 
The panel in the principal commemorates the cayalry 
charge at Balaklava; while the return panels between 
the eapitals represent the colours and banners of the 
the Horse Artillery and En- 
gineers, the Royal Navy, the Royal Marines, and the 
Marine Artillery. The battle of the Alma is repre- 
sented on a separate panel. On another panel is 
shown the battle of Inkermann. 

There is a prepars ation in the Broad ha ah 
for the erection of the monument to 
of old Westminsters, who died in the 
Crimea. The monument is by Mr. G. Scott, and will 
be composed of stone, the base being granite. It will 
have tablets bearing the names of those in who 
honour it is to be erected. It is also intended to place a 
stained glass window in the Abbey to the memory of 
those who have died in the Indian mutiny. 

On Wednesday week the prize s for the compe tition n 

] 


, drawings, paint ings , and me nels of the students o 
matter of | 
surprise should the enterprise be altogether given | 
A suggestion has | 


the Edinburgh School of Design, 
Hon. the Board of Manufa oak were delivered to 
the successful competitors, within the National 
Gallery, in presence of a very numerous assemblage 
Sir John Stuart 
Forbes (one of the Commissioners of the Hon. Board) 
From the reports respecting the different 
students in 
the Antique School had increased from 43 to 56. The 
has been good and the progress very 
satisfactory. The Life Class has been full; the 
studies in it have been painting and modelling. In 
the Antique Class, the students have been engaged 
in drawing, painting, and modelling. The works 
exhibited vy the students in the Royal Scottish 
Academy’s Exhibition have been this year greater 
in number than on any former occasion, and have 
been highly approved of by the members of that 
body. The number of students who attended the 
classes i in the department of ornament last year was 

the number this year is 257; showing an in- 


>) 


under charge of the 


| crease of 32. 


The equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge has been 


| removed to the East and West India Docks, where it 


will be sl hipped for Calcutta. It was inclosed in a 
large wooden case, the weight of it being above four- 
teen tons, and was drawn by ten horses. During the 
time it has been on the premises of the Messrs. 


| Elkington, it has been visited by, besides her Majesty 


and the Prince Consort, a Jarge number of the nobility 
and the public, by whom it was universally admired. 

The young King of Oude has arrived in Paris with 
the object of building a tomb to the late Queen. He 
has been several times to the Mahomedan burial- 
ground with his architect. The Prince has a pro- 
fessor of French with him. 

The Austrian Government has sent orders that a 
copy of the statue of Napoleon I., by Canova, which 
is at Milan, shall be offered to the French Government, 
andit is believed that it will be erected at Paris. 
This event is thought by some to be a symptom of ¢ 
better feeling between France and Austria. 

On removing some plaster from the walls of 
chapel, in the church of Notre Dame, at Courtrai 
Belgium, some portraits of the old Counts of Flanders 
and Kings of Spain were found. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


At a meeting held by "the 
dlesex Archeological Society 
Islington, Mr. 


Ari 


London and Mid- 
at Myddelton Hall, 
Godwin presiding, the 
recommended the Society earnestly 
and fully to investigate the records of the an- 
tiquities of Islington. He understood there was 
already a most valuable book published, called “ The 
Perambulations of Islington.” Mr. Deputy Lott read 
a paper on ‘* Whittington.” He commenced by de- 
molishing the legend of Whittington’s Cat, and said 
he found from researches that the subject of his paper 
spelt his name Whityngton, and not Whittingtor 


Y 
George 


| He then traced his career during bis shrievalty, com- 


monalty, and mayoralty, and described him as a man 
of great benevo le nce, industry, and charity. The 


| paper recorded many anccdotes of the life of Whit- 


tington. The Rev. Thos. Hugo then read a paper on 
** Medieval Pilgrimages and their memorials,” chictly 
relating to “ The Canterbury Tales,” alleged to have 
been the work of Geoffrey Chaucer, and in the course 
of the reading introduced a valuable collection of 
very ancient medals, discovered in the course 0 
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the pilgrimage. Professor Tennant read a paper on 
“The Crown Jewels in the Tower of London.” 

Lord Portman, Lord Lieutenant of Somersetshire, 
announced at the recent Midsummer quarter sessions 
that the late Mr. John Hugh Smyth Pigott, of 
Weston-super-Mare, had bequeathed to the county a 
collection of about 1200 drawings of the most inte- 
resting churches, monuments, and specimens of 
ancient domestic architecture with which the county 
of Somerset abounds. ‘They are beautifully executed 
by the Messrs. Buckler, who have been employed in 
the illustration of many important topographical 
works. The drawings are executed in sepia or Indian 
ink, and occupied the artists from 1813 to1847. The 
bequest also comprises a volume of drawings from 
impressions of seals belonging to monasteries in 
yarious parts of England to the number of 266. An 
arrangement has been made with the trustees under 
Mr. Pigott’s will, whereby this valuable collection has 
been committed to the cust dy of the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society, and it has accordingly been 
eposited in the museum of the society at Taunton. 
The members of the Architectural and Archwolo- 
gical Society of Lancashire took their annual excur 
sion on Saturday last. This year, Conway was chosen 
for their learned picnie, and the party numbered about 
forty. No great discoveries were made, but a very 
pleasant day was spent notwithstanding. 


The Akbar, of Algiers, states that a medal, perhaps | 


unique of its coinage, has been found, on the 27th of 
June, by Dr. Reboud, at Tipasa, in Numidia. It bears 
rude letters round the effigy of a crowned head, and 
reads unmistakeably, * Rex Juba.” This personage 
had been a hostage at Rome, and took pride, pro- 
bably, in having a medium of exchange by which he 
might intimate his sovereignty in that quarter. 

Some workmen lately, in demolishing the remains 
of the ancient church of St. Pantaleon, at Autun, and 
near a piece of Roman substructure which some 
archeologists believe to have been the casa sancta in 
which were originally deposited the mortal remains 
St. Symphorian, first martyr of Autun, discovered an 
antique inscription in a rather indifferent state of 
i Written in Greek characters, the form 
of which resembles that of the celebrated inscription 
of the ichthus which made so much noise some twenty 
years ago, the present stone will, without doubt, also 
exercise the ingenuity of antiquaries. Several of the 
words are only represented by their commencement, 
but the inscription seems to run thus: 

NIYON ANOMHMATA MH MONAN OVIN, 
Which signifies, ‘‘ Purify your soul and not merely 
your visage.” The above inscription is marked by 
this peculiarity, that if reads forward and backwards 
just the same, and is, in fact, one of those curious 
epigraphs which were placed over Greek holy-water 
vases in the early ages of Christianity, and which 
each believer could read as he entered or left the | 
church, 











MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 
Among the musical events of the week was a con- 
cert of some importance given on Monday at the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, by Signor 
Jean Chiampo. The programme was furnished with a 
long list of artistes of celebrity, and introduced others 
as yet to fame unknown. The band of her Majesty’s 
Theatre occupied the orchestra, and opened the con 
cert with the overture to “ Euryanthe.” After this, 
the published order of arrangement was so departed 
from, that it was no easy matter to arrive at the 
knowledge of who was who. Mlle. Finoli, whose 
name stood at the extreme end of the vocal list, 
cleared the whole of the second part at a bound, and 





“ 1 *1 99 ° 
Ah! mon fils” came upon the audience very un- | ' 


expectedly; the aria was not effective—it rarely is out 
of its place in the opera. Madame Haynes was more 
successful with Donizetti’s ** Del Vienni,” and gained 
an encore, and Madame Rieder went through a series | 
of vocal exercises among shakes, roulades, and sol- 
fegei, which created astonishment, but that was all. 
A solo (trombone) on a theme from ‘“ Romeo and 
Juliet,” by the bénéficiaire, was remarkable chiefly 
for the command the performer had over a seemingly 
intractable instrument. Signor Chiampo executed 
rapid and difficult chromatic nassages, thirds, sixths, 
and octaves, in so subdued a tviie that the soft pedal 
notes of an Erard were not syerborne by them, even 
in passages of extreme delicacy. But amidst much of 
questionable merit in the evening’s entertainment, 
the début of a young lady, fourteen years of age, is 
entitled to ampler notice. To Mlle. Humler was | 
assigned a solo (violin); the subject of the solo, or | 
rather fantasia, taken from “La Figlia del Regi- | 
mento.” The appearance of a hearty girl—puffed out 
with crinoline and its appointments—with a violin 
under her arm, had an odd effect at first; but this 
vanished immediately her bow drew out the dormant | 
music in the strings. The ease and dexterity with 
which she attacked and yanquished the difficulties of 
the instrument, excited not only wonder, but en- | 
thusiasm, among artists who have trodden the lane 

of a whole life in pursuit of an attainment possessed 
by a mere child. Mlle. Humler has had a careful and | 
critical training; but she possesses naturally that | 
Which no course of study can give—a poetic mind, | 
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| That there were faults in her performance we admit | possession of the mind; the sounds seem to over 
| —faults which time will rectify; but, regarded as a | whelm: divide, and the place of meeti i 
| whole, we have not heard anything approaching it | best doubtful, and never startling. The chorus which 
one of her sex, since the days of Theresa | closes the second part of ‘* Samson,’ i 
Milanola. The young lady was called to receive the | opens “ Deborah,” would have had ar 
congratulati gene- | effect with such an army as M. Costa had 
ral as well-d the | ding. The rustic chorus from “ Acis a1 
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person of Mlle. d’Herbes, created a sensation by the | though adm y played and sung, was less 
| performance of Schuloff’s “Carnival de Venezia.” | than it would have been with one fourtl 
| This débutante is one of the infant prodigy class, that | of executan E 


is sure to find admirers; the child has talent w 
a future day will reveal. There w 
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| in the concert worthy of more than the passing 1 piece to which 
to which we are confined. The rooms were trio and chorus 
attended. strange to say, 

| The grand choral demonstration at the Crystal | than any oth 

| Palace by the great Handel Festival Choir, which | redemanded 
fur months past engrossed so much attention, has | sorily referred, 
passed away, and become now a matter of remem time, 
brance and of history. As far as the perf Psalm, which 
anee of the music. selected concerns, nothing | Tallis’s Ct 

| could have been, generally speakir more satis- ; eyes” a failu 


factory. Rehearsal had followed rehearsal so closely, | could 
| and so rigid had been the exactions by the ief | The ¢ 
in command, that the great majority of the choralists | as could be « 
looked forward with as much impatience for 
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livery from the tedium as the Israelites to be relieved iven with the happiest 
| from the plagues of Egypt by the hand of Moses ; but measured phrases 
this meritorious endurance and persevering spiri he | ip prano, the rich te f Clara N 
found a reward in the triumph over every difficulty. | velloconld be heard soaring above the rest in uncl l 
Friday arrived, and the huge orchestral amphitheat purity and splendour. Great efforts were made for a 
in the central transept exhibited as complete a | re but ithout success. Mozart’s m t 
vocal and instrumental, as the world ever | Ww 1 followed, passed on silen i fr 
The players “upon harp and viol, tabret and | } and chorus from ‘“ Eli,” for whic ‘ewas evi 
were selected from the Sacred Harmonic Society, t leatly 1 | i ; t | ‘ 
Royal Italian Opera, the Amateur Musical Society, | fire whicl 3, hark! 
the Crystal Palace wind and string bands, with the | I will def 7 l it 
full bands of the Grenadier and Coldstream | or net, bot! 1 for ag 
Guards. The chorus was composed of the fourteen | and tl ntly performed 
hundred members of the London amateur divis both , sometimes 





of the Great Handel Festival Choir, aided by depu- | called 
tations from Birmingham, Manchester, and Livery 
cathedral and part-song choirs, and last, not 
the Bradford choir, who had the honour previou 
to perform at Buckingham Palace, by 
command.” The arrangement of the orchestra 
artistic, and the coup d’wil very imposing. 

dark, ordinated masses of male choralists oceu 
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soft, silvery stripes of fairy-like forms, hav l t 

base in front of the organ, and forming a quadrilateral li roula 
angle at the back of the chief instrument s. Just the task pre- 
below, and in a line with the organist, were stationed in the 5 





the military bands; and in two alleys, right and left 
of the conductor, were placed twelve harps, diverging 
like the wings of a fan. Thus 
awaited the conductor’s fiat for m« 
delay took place, out of courtesy to 


rsonages. Upon 
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Part L telling you the same story in this same room two 
Chorale The 100th Psali a thousand times up to this evening, I will not venture 
! if a . ; : I val Ve to refer to it, for you must know it almost as well as 
it (Lut thine es ) h $. o . 3 
ee ‘ He watching over Israt Ido. But you must permit me to add that | now 
fadame Clara Novello, Miss Palmer, and Mrs. Locke release you from your flattering 
| 3 loud : - . 
Choras........ { "nea, His loud voice \ Han December. As near as I can cal 
’ i (Jephtha) ....... yenvesscqunccal | a. ; Tad . : 
Choru The Lord is 1 Cos seilles on Saturday in the Panther 
Qua md Holy, holy, holy (Eliya uv | Pe umpton at Malta 
1OTUS ..... an r swandri 1 
Motett . Ave verum corpus ve M ; an eI to Alexandria, 
Sor 11 ) oe | on wo days are now enough for crossing 
ae. Philistines, hark! (/ , e fl | : J 
Chorus ......5 the desert to Suez st 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Chorus , ; Z 
‘ “a ? - | 19th, and after day 
ART IT. . 4 
} f } the world, in the tropic 
jeasures Of the) Hh Bead” a 
(Ac l Galatea)j “© shall arrive at Aden en 
1 to the Forest > uf $ \ugust I touch at Poi 
ord of all (Mose) » + 
—— j 4tosse | } } to land at Hong 
mqueri Hero) ; in Chinaon the 24th. 
(Judas , } dates with such comp 
», Madame Lemmens Sherrington a a 
ckev. and Chorus. rable management of 
ly Power (Masa-) ress my warm thanks to the ] sul nd 
‘ Oriental Company for the exceec 
Song and 1 aq the () . Fe +3 hav 
Chorus ......f “0% Save the Vueen ...... ality, and attention they have 
Ma ‘lara Novello and Cl . | My return may almost be 
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As the avowed object of this grand choral demon- 
stration was to keep alive the spirit for the cent 
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nary performance, commemorative of Handel next | tl 
year, the complexion of the programme cannot fail to time, wishing 
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“mighty magician” is moved barely once in five r 
presentations throughout the day, and in no cas 
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| 
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Madame J Goldschmidt gave a s l 
with a potent spell. Handel’s genius was a colossal | party at her ce at Roehampton, o1 Monday 
one—it spurned the shackles of precedent; his pro- | evening, on wh oc yn the Swedish singers, now 





honour of serenading their fair 


in London, ha 





rous and wonderful withal, and 


i sal Serum —_— = selection ¢ heir nati " 
instead of surprising by degrees, he takes by storm. | countrywoman with a selection of their national 
No musician ever interpreted the sacred page with | melodies. A great deal of kindess and sympathy 





such light and force, and, this admitted, it seems sur- | Was evil their behalf by Mada1 











prising that the chorus from “ Jephtha” should have The a ation by Vici ' llor Stuart, on 
taken so prominent a position. True, it is a compo- | Tuesday last, upon a_ bill fil seph_ Norri 
sition worthy being heard a hundred times oftener } Helli sainst Mr. Lumley and | ird, in 
than it is; but in an area so vast as that | respect of a box at Her Majesty’s Thea will be 
| assigned for the demonstration in the Crystal } read with interest by ail who are conc¢ 1 in tl , 
Palace—where the sound disperses and de- | description of property. From the facts disclosed, it 





appeared that when Mr. Edward é e 
Opera-house to Mr. Chambers, he reserved to himself 


124, and when he subse- 


stroys the unity of impression—fugual and rapid 
passages soon resolve themselves into a 
When, however, the music consists | a certain 


chaos 
box, numbered 


quently assigned all his property to Mr. Alderman 
Winchester, as a trustee for his creditors, the box 
passed, 


of broad masses of harmony, as in the 
ing of this chorus, on to ‘Observant of his dread 
command,” a feeling of awe in all its sublimity takes 


open- 





Mr. Helling is now the trustee of Waters’s 
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estate, and claims the box in question from Mr. duty, then we put our hand in our editorial pocket | out the sublime and the heroic, that he handles the 


Lumley, who bad paid rent for the box up to 1850, 
but not since. In 1855, when Mr. Lumley reopened 
the house, he sold his interest to Lord Ward, who is 
now, therefore, the real lessee of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 
mere!y a personal privilege to Waters only for the 
use of the box. The Vice-Chancellor, however, 
thought otherwise, and decreed not only that the box 
should be given up, and the costs of the suit paid by 
the defendant, but that the plaintiff should have an 
account of the rents received for the box since 1850. 
Our advertising columns contain the outline of the 


performances intended at the Birmingham Festival, | 
names of the principal singers | 
| who did get into the room found themselves as com- 


together with the 
who have been engaged. These are Mme. Clara 
Novello, Mme. Casteilan, and Mlle. Balfe, as soprani; 
Mme. Alboni, Mme. Viardot, and Miss Dolby, as 
contralti; Messrs. Sims Reeves and Montem Smith, 
and Signor Tamberlik, as fenori; and Signor Belletti, 
Mr. Weiss, and Signor Roneoni as bassi. 


is certain. 

The Paris correspondent of the Globe writes:— 
“ My private intelligence from Biarritz brings the 
sad account of the there, on the 
W. Evory Bushnell, a distinguished American, who 
had lately won and wedded the charming cantatrice 
Catherine Hayes. The artistic moarner of so many 
lyric scenes now contides his remains to earth in the 
English cemetery at Bayonne, with true heartfelt 
sorrow, in which thousands will sympathise.” 


death 


Mr. Covas, principal architect of the Emperor of | 


Russia, it is said, has submitted to M. 
model of a new grand opera-house. 
Chilly, manager of the Ambigu Theatre, Paris, 
has as usual been given up to the jokers during this 
hot weather. 
pretext of the preparations necesssary to bring out 
his new piece of * The Fugitives.” They say that, 
one night, he looked into the house between the acts, 
and turned with a face of dismay to the prompter, 


Fould, the 


with the sacred question of, ‘Why, good gracious, | 
‘* Monsieur,” replied the | 


where’s the audience?” 
prompter, without moving a muscle, “ he is just now 


gone to get a bottle of beer at the Calé de Strasbourg.” | 
Chilly wiped his brow, from which the perspiration | 


was streaming. “Will he return, do you think?” 


“Most certainly, he expresses himself highly satistied 
with the play, and applauded as one man.” “Then 


let business proceed,” exclaimed Chilly loftily, and 
it did proceed. 





THE THEATRES. 


Fine by degrees and beautifully less grow the per- 


formances of the metropolitan theatres. Thereis not a | 
breath the green curtain to curl, and languidly one by | 
| and departed yesterday, &c. ; 

have got on to the quiet but just sarcasm, given so | 


one, like the poet’s stars, they are winking themselves 
into a six weeks’ oblivion. Mme. Ristori retires from 
the St. James’s, and again to the solitary housekeeper is 
consigned the gay little theatre. 
expires for the season on a 
this very evening. 
Sadler's Wells and the Surrey Theatre as the scene 


of their nomadic performances. At the former on 


Monday evening we took a cab and turned our horse’s | 


head northward, determining merely to judge if Mr. 
and Mrs. Barney Williams were the same in these 
extreme latitudes as at the central point of theatrical 
attraction. We hastened into the lobby, and were 
proceeding up the little steep stairs we have so often 
mounted these last fourteen years during the celebrated 


recalled, and told “ the other side of the ’ouse’’ was 
the only place the editor’s ticket, especially sent 
to us, admitted. As this meant the 


back boxes, where we could only get a dim 


view of the stage, we declined testing the Williams's 


talents on this oceasion. If tickets are sent in order 


to get notices which are serviceable to the senders, | 


surely it is but fair to ask that special observers shall 
have convenient and honourable seats. 
asserting any undue claims for what is termed the 
Press, we maintain that it should sustain its own 
rank, and not be content to receive from 


hands that as a favour which becomes aright. Pub- 


licity is everything to public workers; without it, in | 
some form, they perish; and those who give it are not | 


to be considered as merely candle-snuffers, who are to 
enhance the light, but are to be treated as im- 
plements to aid the glory of the performer. Critics, 
or take them even as reporters, are the brief chro- 
niclers of the time, and as such are entitled to re- 
spect and voliteness. For our own immediate sake 
such contretemps matter very little, for we are in no 
way under the sway of such persons. We do not 
write farces; we never ask for private boxes; we 
have a family that does not care for the playhonse ; 
and, above all, we have readers who want to 
hear the truth, but who have no idea that 
a writer capable of pointing out the merits 
or demerits of great artists and great writers, is 
to be admitted to a third-rate theatre as a favour 
and condescension. When we meet with such 
treatment, our simple plan is to walk away, if the 
matter be, as it was in the present instance, a matter 
of utter indifference to the public; if it becomes a 


The defence was that the reservation was | 


With such | 
artists and the excellent programme selected, success | 
| ever, 


3rd inst., of | 


He alone was obliged to close, under | 


The Haymarket | 
managerial speech on | 
rhe wandering players alternate | 


horrible | 


Without | 


vulgar | 





and take the seat we are accustomed to. 
patronage is so insufferable as that exercised by 


| theatrical persons, who are apt to exaggerate as much 


off as they do on the stage; and therefore it is that 
even man of decent feeling avoids any such collision. 

The event of the week in the world of entertain- 
ment has been Mr. Albert Smith's farewell for awhile, 
and the closing of Mont Blanc, who has reared his 
hoary head for seven years in Piccadilly. 


nary popularity that this peculiar exhibition has 
attained was manifested in the crowds who were 
refused admission, and who were obliged to be kept 
back by a pretty strong muster of policemen. 


fortable as ever, and were not inconveniently 
crowded; for Mr. Smith, true to his professions, 
always studies the comforts of those he invites 
to seehim. The two hours’ travel, gossip, anecdote, 
sarcasm, and information were given as glibly, as 


freshly, and with the same apparent spontaneity as | 


Very cunningly devised is this entertainment 
to suit exactly his audience. He flatters their prin- 
ciples, but he laughs at their prejudices. 
tains the conventional, and only trifles with the 
natural emotions. He says such things to the faces 
of bis audience that we are surprised they stand it. 
He mimics their children; he exposes their economy ; 
he jeers at their pretences. He shows up the physio- 
logy of visiting life; and even patronises the slight 
ebullition tight-laced genteel existence will make to 
be natural. He knows exactly how far hecan go. He 
pokes mild fun at a curate, but never at the Church. 
He defends sinister love-making through the medium 
of the feet at supper parties; but he sneers at love 
marriages, and points out that in the system of affec- 
tion and three hundred a year only three pounds 


seven shillings per annum were put down for washing. 


He wipes out the whole House of Commons as 


| noodles, who won't attend practically to the Thames ; 


but he takes care to specify his utter contempt 
for the exiled heroes of Jtalv, and regenerators 
in general. His tact in all these things is 
so perfect, that we only wonder he has _ not 
been bought up to edit a 
paper. He must get on in any liue, and in any world 
made up of shams and compromises. 


though occasionally sharp and piercing. His intellect 


is clear, his observation minute, and his sense of the 


ridiculous acute. He is thoroughly conventional, and | 


he knows all the little arts that belong to that mode 
of life. 


But he goes beyond this sometimes. Most of his 
audience think it capital fun when the fast tourist 
writes in the passport-book that he arrived to-morrow 
but few of them could 


carelessly as he lays down the book—‘ and these are 


the archives of a nation which congratulates itself on | 
having a record of every one passing through its terri- | 
The restless Brown and the prolix engineer | 


tory.” 
are exaggerations, but are small creations, and have 
their life and being in reality. The lecturer is above 


alla man of the world; he cares little for the difference | 


of ranks, but is no democrat; he is even-tempered, and 
enjoys the creature-comforts ; has a prejudice for his 
country, which he would call Old England, if it 
were the fashionable phraseology ; knows the taste 
of the well-to-do classes to a hair; and would doubt- 


| less place a St. Bernard dog above an artisan, were he 
Dp \ | 
Phelps and Greenwood management, when we were | 


called on to classify animal life. 

Mr. Smith’s wondrous success has been owing to 
these qualities, and no speaking exhibitor has ever 
equalled him in length of performance or number of 
repetitions. Not that we think these his distinguish- 
ing qualities, for Madame Tussaud’s waxwork has 
been in existence more than seven years, and has had 
more than two thousand nights and days. Mont 
Blane had become one of the hundred wonders of 
London, and might have lasted as long as St. Paul's 
or Westminster Abbey, had the creator and proprietor 
not grown weary of his own handiwork. ‘the wonder 
is that he has succeeded to such an extent in spite of 
his talking. 
seems to foreshadow a time when science shall be 
brought to such perfection that a speaking machine 


will be invented which for two or two hundred hours | 


shall rattle on with unabating vigour and clearness, 
If anything were wanted to show how completely 


the centuries are contrasted, we have only to read | 
Sterne’s slow Sentimental Journey of 1758, and hear | 
both | 
One thing we should | 


Mr. Smith’s rattling record of his in 1858, 
equally popular in their day. 
learn would be, that it is not the rapidity of expres- 
sion that creates the idea of fastness in the mind, but 
the quick succession of ideas. The mind is sometimes 
slow when the tongue is very rapid, and the reverse. 
As long as we observe the time there is a sense of 
tediousness in the mind, and all Mr. Smith's racehorse 
speed of utterance does not sometimes prevent this 


truth from rising to our consciousness. Still he is very | 


clever, very amusing, and sometimes very suggestive 
and instructive. He is an excellent guide, an amusing 
companion, always sensible, on very good terms with 
himself and every one else; and he is so totally with- 


Perhaps no | 


On Tues- | 
| day this dissolution took place; and the extraordi- 


Those | 
| shall hear of rare feasts and strange stories. 


He snus- | 





| after the hours of divine service. 
He belongs to | 
| the gnat kind, who sting and sing—are ever lively, | 





His utterance-power is terrific, and | 


most poetic subjects without a sense of their grandeur 
or beauty. To him Mont Blanc is no more than the 
yellow primrose to the unimaginative Peter. He has, 
however, got a good deal out of the old chap, and he 


| rolls him up and sells him for worn-out canvass with 
| an expression of something as much like regret as his 


superficial temperament will permit. He promises ty 


| return in December from the land of the willow pat- 


tern and the regions of Congou and Bohea; and it 
seems to us that he will return with more physical 


| than mental curiosities—laden rather with lanterns 


than learning—with all manner of out-of-the-way 
knick-knacks—perhaps with a lady (surely not a 
wife) with baby feet and cream-coloured face. We 
But we 
have no right to anticipate, and therefore will only 
indulge the hope we shall see him again as well, as 
lively, and as clever as when he departed. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


On Tuesday morning the annual examination of 
candidates for admission into the University of Lon- 
don commenced at Burlington House, Piccadilly. A 
large number of candidates presented themselves from 
the various colleges, including London, University 


| College, King’s College, London; Owen’s College, 


Manchester; Spring Hill College, and Sheffield Wes- 
leyan College. The subjects for examination were :— 
Mathematics, English history, Greek classics and 
history, chemistry, natural philosophy, Roman 
classics and history, the English language, French 
and German. The examination terminated yesterday 
afternoon. The gentlemen appointed by the Council 
to conduct the examination are:—The Rev. Dr. 
Donaldson, of Trinity College, Cambridge, late head 
master of Bury School; Dr. William Smith; Pro- 
fessor Heaviside; Mr. G. Bb. Jerrard, B.A.; Dr. R, 
D. Thomson; Mr, C. J. Delille; and the Rey. 
Adolphus Walbaum. 

On Tuesday a deputation waited on the Marquis of 
Salisbury at the Privy Council Office, Downing- 


| Street, to urge the necessity of taking some steps to 
great popular daily 


sanction the opening of public libraries and museums 
The deputation was 
introduced by Sir John Trelawney, M.P. The Mar- 
quis of Salisbury said he was fully sensible of the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the working classes 
if some such measure were devised. There was, how- 
ever, a very serious obstacle in the way, the fact that 


| it entailed the attendance of all persons who were em- 
He enjoys as much as his audience do the 
| revealment by Baby Simmonds that the gloves only 
| cost a shilling, or that dresses made at home don’t fit. 


ployed there, and their deprivation of a day of recrea- 
tion, which fairly belonged to them. He was not in 
a position to give any decided answer to the points 
set forth; but this he would say, that the matter 


| should have his most earnest consideration. 


The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have just awarded the following premiums for papers 
read at the meetings during the past session:—1. A 
Telford medal, to James Atkinson Longridge, M. 
Inst. C. E., and a Council premium of books, to 
Charles Henry Brooks, for their paper “* On Submerg- 
ing Telegraphic Cables.” 2. A Telford medal, to 
George Robertson, Assoc. Inst. C. E., for his “ Inves- 
tigation into the Theory and Practice of Hydraulic 
Mortar.” 3. A Telford medal, to James Henderson, 
Assoc. Inst. C. E., for his paper “On the Methods 
generally employed in Cornwall in dressing Tin and 
Copper Ores.” 4. A Telford medal, to Robert Ja- 
comb Hood, M. Inst. C. E., for his paper “ On the 
Arrangement and Construction of Railway Stations.” 
5. A Telford medal, to Major-General George Bor- 
lase Tremenheere, Assoc. Inst. C. E., for his paper 
“On Public Works in the Bengal Presidency.” 6. A 
Telford medal, to Alfred Giles, M. Inst. C. E.,, 
for his paper “On the Construction of the 
Southampton Docks.” 7. A Watt medal, and 
the Manby premium, to Guildford Lindsay Moles- 
worth, Assoc. Inst. C. E., for his paper ‘On 
the Conversion of Wood by Machinery.” 8. A Watt 
medal, to Thomas Spencer Sawyer, for his paper 
“On the Principal Self-acting and other Tools em- 
ploped in the Manufacture of Engines, Steam-boilers, 


| &e.” 9. A Council premium of books, suitably bound 


and inscribed, to Frederick Charles Webb, Assoc. 
Inst. C.E., for his paper “ On the Practical Opera- 
tions connected with Paying-out and Repairing 
Submarine Telegraph Cables.” 10. A Council pre- 
mium of books, suitably bound and inscrited, to 
Henry Conybeare, M. Inst. C.E., for bis ‘‘ Description 
of Works recently executed for the Water Supply 
of Bombay, in the East Indies,” 11. A Council 
premium of books, suitably bound and inscribed, to 
Samuel Alfred Varley, for his paper ‘On the (uali- 
fications requisite in a Submarine Cable, for most 
efficiently transmitting Messages between distant 
stations.” 12. A Council premium of books, suitably 
bound and inscribed, to Richard Carden Despard, for 
his ‘ Description of Improvements on the Second 
Division of the River Lee, with Remarks on the 
Position of Canals generally.” 13. A Council pre- 
mium of books, suitably bound and inscribed, to 
Alexander Wright, Aesoc. Inst. C.E., for his papet 
‘On Lighting Mines by Gas.” 14. A Council 
premium of books, suitably bound and inscribed, to 
James Brunlees, M. Inst. C.E., for his “ Description 
of the Iron Viaducts erected across the Estuaries 
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Leven and Kent in Morecambe Bay, for the Ulver- | A relic of cine Park’s travels in Africa has been 
stone and Lancaster Railway.” It may be mentioned | discovered by Lieut. Glover, of Baikie’s West Coast Ex- 
that two of these awards, the Watt “medal and the pedition. The incide nt is thus related by the ¢ ‘ape Lite- 
Manby premium, are now presented for the first ; rary Magazine :—“ Lieut. Glover, « f the officers 
time. The former originated with the Council, who | under the command of Captair. Baikie, has stumbled 
were desirous of possessing some distinctive means of | uponavaluable relicof Mungo Park, and has, of course, 
rewarding excellence in communications upon mechia- secured it. Passing through a native village near 
nical subjects. ‘The medal has been executed by Mr. | the scene of Park’s melancholy death, an old man 
Joseph S. Wyon. On the obverse is a beautifully- | accosted the Lieutenant, and showed him a book which 
executed medallion likeness of James Watt, and on | had for years been in bis possession. It was a volume 
the reverse a representation of the steam engine as | of logarithms, with Mungo Park’s name, and auto- 
constructed by him. The Manby Premium is due to | graphic notes and memoranda. The possessor offered 
the liberality of Mr. Charles Manby, F.R.S., who | it to Mr. Glover for 200,000 cowries. Inesiimable as 
bas filled the office of secretary for the last nineteen 
years, and with so much satisfaction to the members, 
that a few months back they presented him with a clock 
and candelabra and a cheque for 20002. In acknow- 
ledging this handsome testimony of his services, Mr. 
Manby requested that the Council would receive de- 
benture stock of the value of 2002, bearing 5 per 
cent. interest, to be expended in an annual premium. | 
In accepting this offer, it was resolved that the pre- | 
mium in question should bear the title of the “‘ Manby 
premium.’ 

After the letter addressed to ourselves by the lady 
referred to, our readers will not be surprised to hear 
of what has befallen her. The Morning Post say3:— Stop THE PAPER. —We have certain subscribers and adver- 
“ We understand upon good authority, that the friends | tisers who have taken in both our paper and ourselves for 
of Lady Bulwer Lytton (who has recently been | many years, without disbursing one cent, though they grum- 


ne of 


it was impossible to pay it. After some consideration 
the lieutenant took from his pocket a clasp knife, and 
asked the native what he thought of that. This was 
too tempting a bait to be refused ; the native joyfully 
took the knife, and the Lieutenant still more joyfully 
secured his valuable memento of the distinguished 
African traveller.” 

Among the curiosities of Transatlantic journal- 
ism none are more amusing than the * asides” which 
occasionally take place between the editor and his 
| readers. The following is clipt from the Zoronto 

Times :— 














placed in a lunatic asylum near London) are about | ble if they fail to receive a single eopy! We announce to 
. 2 - | en defanit sternly as mi e. and respectfully t 

to take steps to endeavour to establish her sanity by | these defaulters as sternly as may be, and respectfully to 

> Seg our more considerate friends who do pay like gentlemen and 


an appeal to the legal tribunals of the country.” 
Some papers have 

conduct of Mr. J. W. 

National Schools in 


. 7 honest men, that the present will be the last, or if not, the 
been published relative to the | penultimate number, which we shall issue for some weeks. 
Kavanagh, Head Inspector of | We will call personally on these defaulters and see how they 
Ireland, and his dismissal from excuse themselves! Ina short time the paper will be re- 











that high oftice. A committee of the Board of | sumed under new management andi ed circulation, in 

7_.¢ . ° ° ° ° : nection with a very infiue il Ass t I or 

National Education met to inquire into the conduct | COMDCCHOn WIT) a very intuel : oy S 
ganised, we believe and hope, for purposes of g1 st to 





of Mr. Kavanagh last October, and the Board itself, | ¢ 
on the 27:h of November, having duly considered the 
report of their committee, reduced ‘Mr. Kavanagh | 
from the rank of “head inspector” to that of district ; sapere . 
inspector of the first class, at the minimum stipend of | Author of some distinction, and formerly a member of 
328. a year, from the Ist of January 1858, Mr. | the Parliament at Frankfort (two of w rks are 
Kavanagh, however, finally resigned office on the 6th | Teviewed in the present number of the Crrric), may 
of February last, and his resignation was accepted on | Ret be without interest ; r readers, partly 
the 12th. “The most serions charges against the ex- | from the question of slavery it allud partly 
inspector were the advertising of an edition of his | from the noble image it 


anada, 


The following, from a letter addressed lately by 
Alexander von Humboldt to Julius Frébel, a Ge 
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Arithmetic ;” his « pondence and conduct rela- | ¢atnestness of purpose in that * old man eloquent:"— 
tive to the depres in classtication, by order of the | ‘1 should like 1 mg enough yet t » See Your 
jourd, of a Mr. 'T. J. Little, Master of the Keash | book Oa the ul State of America, with which 
National School in Sligo county, official neglect, irre- | yee are engacec May you continue to brand that 
gularity, and delay; and his charges against some | Shamefal leaning to slavery, and that imposture about 
oficers of the Board of writing articles in the Dublin introdueing negroes who are said to become free, and 








education, | Which is a means to encourage those negro $s in 
the | the interior of Africa. What horrors one iged 
public, but the paper has nevertheless been printed | witness, ifone has the misfortune of livin & trom 
at their expense on the motion of Mr. H. Herbert, | 1767 to 1858. My book against slavery a oe Cee 
M.P. for the county of Kerry. ; prohibited in Madrid; vet United States, which 
The organs of the Roman Catholic body in this | you call ‘the republic of gentlemen,’ it could on 
country will, it is said, be soon oe in numbers. | become saleable by the omission of all that concerns 
The proprietors of two of them, the Tablet and Dublin the suff TNs of coloure d people, wl nO, acc nding t 
Review, have appealed by circulars to their sup- | Political views, are fellow-men entitled to enjoy any 
porters, and especially to the Roman Catholic priest- | amount of freedom. I lead an in ustrious life, chiefly 
hood, for pecuniary aid to continue in existence, | at night, being much worried by an ever-increasing 
which if not rendered within a short space of time, | 21d mostly uninteresting correspondence. I xist 
the Tablet and & Review must c¢ | joylessly, in my 89th year, since of so many things 
| towards which I have e my early 
youth, and with ever equal warmth, so very little has 
been fulfilled.” 


papers adverse to the national system of 
rhe subject is not a very interesting one to 
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The Cape papers contain fall reports of the farewell 
dinner at Cape Town to Dr. Livingstone and the 
officers of the Zambesi Expedition. In acknowledging 
the toast of his own health, Dr. Livingstone e xplained 
how he meant to follow up the discoveries which had | 
been made. He avowed his belief that in the centre 
of Africa are to be found many healthy, beautiful, 
well-watered localities, fit for the habitation of Euro- 
peans, who have hitherto been prevented from pene- 
trating thither by the unhealthy character of the coast 
country. He predicted the greatest advantages to 
commerce (especially in the abundant supply of cot- 
ton and sugar) from the exploration of the interior of 
Africa. 

A letter signed “ Hadley,” 
The Times, gives some interesting information as to 
the progress of Dr. Livingstone and his wife:— 

Having seen it reported that the above celebrated mis- 
sionary and explorer was still at the beg to inform 
your readers that a letter was received at Hadley ay Satur- 
y from Mrs. Livingstone, dated Cape Town, May 19, 1858, 
in which she states that the y arrived at the Cape on th e 2st | 
of April, and that the Doctor left for the Zambesi about ten | 
days afier, accompanied by a ship of war, which will see 
them safely over the bar. She adds, “You will be glad to 
hear that the people he left at Tete are still wai iting for him. 
How delighted they will be to see him again! I think the 
expedition will have reached the Zambesi by this time.’ 
Dr, Livingstone met with a most cordial and gratifying re- 
ception from his friends at the Cape. They presented him with | 
4 small silver box containing a purse of 800 guineas, and 


gress of Socialism in England, 
‘ Feargus O'Connor was chosen by the m« 
he came of a long line of royal ancestors, 
millionaire ;” and Ernest Jones, “1 
was once colonel aide-de-camp to the late 
Hanover, who ae godfather to the boy, and } 
descends in a straight line from ss! peg ” The 
| Book of Snobs is 4 quoted as a political 
authority. 

Count de Montalembert is w riting >anew work on 
England and Protestantism, to appear towar 
which has appeared in | | beginning of winter. 
| The French Academy has d 
| essays sent in for the prize offered by 
essay on the “ Literary Movement before the time of 
Corneille and Pascal,” are of sufficient merit to obtain 
| the prize, and that consequently the competition sball 
— open. 

M. de Pene } has nearly recovered from the severe 
woun Is inflicted upon him by his antagonists. They 
will probably be little pleased to learn that his con- 
tributions to the Figaro are about to be published in 

| a separate volume, which will thus perpetuate the 
| insults upon the I’rench army. 

A Paris correspondent says :—‘* The pamphlet 
Napoleon Ill. et I Angleterre, which made such a noise 
entertained him at a grand dinner. I am sorry to say he | Some months ago, owed its chief title to notice to the 
has been obliged to leave Mrs. Livingstone behind, as she supposition, orrather the fact, of its having been written 
suffered so dreadfully from sea-sickness that it was doubtful } under the inspiration 1 or the dictation of the E 
whether she conld reach the East Coast alive. She intends | 
Proceeding with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Moffatt, to his 
mis ssionary station at Kuraman, and thence hopes to rejoin 
her husband on the Zambesi some time next year. Mrs, 
Livingstone gives some account of the state of society at the 
Cape, and adds that she spent no pleasante . baa ne in Engla:d 
than the few months they all passed at Hadley Jast summer. 
What with the Boers and the natives, see Africa is ina 
dreadful state. The former are destroying all the missionary | 
‘tations, and one poor missionary’s wife is described . 
flying to the mountains in the middle of the nis ght with ¢ 
their children, ‘and that in the time of snow.’ Hapaay. 
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Napoleon Il. et les danubiennes would 
| probably have escaped observation had it not been for 
its similarity in form, cover, and title to the other. | 
| Suddenly a rumour was set aflo at that it was the work 
of the same hand, and its violence against Austria, 1 
the recommendation to the Emperor to declare war 
against that Power rather than give up the union 
of the Principalities, lent an interest to it which this 
supposition would easily explain, My incredulity as 


$ principe wmités 





the prize was, the price demanded was enormous, and | 





An article in La Revue Contemporaine, on the pro- | 
and was al 
his father | 


, | Our nobler cultured 


1p . 
A pamphlet which appeare 1 some days back, ¢ alled 


to the authorship is confirmed by a paragraph in the 
| Ministerial paper La Patrie, and which perhaps ema- 
nates from the person who had no small share in the 
composition of the first pamphlet. The paragraph 
says :~** Public opinion is occupied with a production 
entitled The Emperor Napoleon IIT. and the Danubian 
Principalities. ‘The title, the form, and the cover of 
the brochure have led the public to suppose there was 
an analogy of some kind or other between it and that 
which appeared some months back, called The Hm- 
peror Napoleon III, and England. We are enabled to 
| declare that such a supposition is completely erro- 
neous.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily Tel 
points out some amusing blunders lately perpetrated 
by M. Texier in dealing with English subjects, in a 
short article which lately appeared in the Siéc/e. “* He 
imparts to his readers the astounding intelligence 
that Roflen-lane is one of the most fashionable pro- 
menades of London; that Mr, Charles Dickens 
gains from fifty to sixty thousand frances a vear 
(20002. to 24007.) by giving lectures in Oxford-s street. 
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With wounded feelings poor Albert Smith ought to 
read the lines that follow: —‘A person, wh se 
name escapes me,’ says M. Texier, with the air of an 


authority from whom figures and details are not neces- 
sary, ‘but who is well known in London from baving 
ventured upon the aseent of Mont Blane, has given 
for the last four years—twice or thrice a week—the 
epic narrative of this ascent.’ We ean forgive the 
thrice a week, as being an error of no 
but what will the admirers of the popu- 
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“twice or 


FHIUCANCCE; 


lar ‘entertainer’ say to the following lines, which 

centleman 
phrases of 
minute 


conclude the paragraph ?—‘In France, a 
seated in an arm-chair, coldly uttering the 
isc ript, would see, at the end of five 


the spectators disappear by every issue.’ 
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Far nF lay r h . aft as + 
il lad) p was the you a five 
d h ite Ring William IV.. by Mrs. J 4 
Nov. 5, 1803. She rrarried, Dec 27, 1830, 
ind, by whorn her la hip ves iss " 
tain the Hon. Lucius William Cary, bern 
. Lady Fa!kland was possessed of sidera- 
lent, and her last work, “* Chow Chow,” has 
j ¥ months before the 
KoszTa, Martin, the Hungaria } t ied 
from t Austrian authorities nmander I 
graham, of the United States n t vi 
indigent circumstances on a sugar plantation ne city 
of Guatemala. 


BEATRICE. 
How was I worthy so divine a loss, 
Deepening my midnights, kindling all my morns 2 
I ' ) 
Why waste suc h precious wood to make my cross, 


Such far-sou ght roses for my crown of thorns: 


And when she came, how earned | such a gift? 
Why spend on me, a poor earth-delving mole, 
The fireside sweetnesses, the heavenward lift, 
The hourly mercy of a woman’s soul ? 
Ah, did we know to give her all her right, 
What wonders even in our poor clay were 
It is not Woman leaves us to our night 
It is our earth that grovels from her sun 


done 


fields and gracious domes 
We whirl too oft from a her who still shines on 

To light in vain our caves and clefts, the homes 
Of night-bird Soattmotn pained till she be gone. 


Still must this body starve our souls with sha? 
But when Death makes us what we were before, 
Then shall her sunshine all our dey 
And not a shadow stain heaven's ervstal floor. 
Atlantic Monthly. 


+1 H “3 
hs invade, 


Our Excusn Love or Dixners.—“ If an earth- 
quake were to engulf England to-morrow,” said 
Jerrold, “the English I meet and 
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dine somewhere among the rubbi 
the event.” — National Magaz 
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